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WHEN  in  the  summer  of  1860  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales — now  His  Most  Gracious 
Ma  jesty  King  Edward  VII. — visited  Amer- 
ica, the  confederation  of  the  different 
provinces  which  now  constitute  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  was  hut  a dream.  Mani- 
toba, Assiniboia,  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan—that  broad  stretch  of  fertile  prairie 
lying  between  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  — was 
vaguely  known  as  the  Great  Lone 
Land.  Communication  between  British 
domains  on  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific  Coasts  was  infrequent 
and  difficult,  and  only  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Since  that  Royal  visit  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been 
born,  and  so  marvellous  has  been  its  development  and  progress  that 
Huron’s  shore,  which  was  the  western  limit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  journey  in  Canada  but  forty-one  years  ago,  forms  merely 
the  ending  of  the  first  stage  of  his  son’s  tour  across  the 
Dominion.  But  for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  the  welding  of  a number  of  widely  separated  provinces 
into  one  progressive,  closely-knit  possession  would  have  been  an 
impossibility,  and  the  All-Red  Line  which  girdles  the  globe  and 
serves  as  a secure  highway  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Far  East 
would  not  have  become  the  splendid  reality  it  is  to-day. 

For  over  3,000  miles  the  steel  rails  stretch  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
first  along  the  margin  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  rivers,  then 
gradually  climbing  to  that  watershed  of  Laurentian  rock  which 
divides  the  streams  flowing  southward  from  those  hurrying  toward 
Hudson’s  Bay,  passing  on  the  way  those  extensive  deposits  of  nickel 
ore  which  have  made  Sudbury  known  in  the  world’s  markets.  Here 
the  older  Canada  is  left  behind,  and  after  skirting  the  rugged  shores 
of  Lake  Superior— the  “Little  Brother  of  the  Sea,”  according  to 
Ojibway  legend — at  Fort  William  the  threshold  of  the  New  West 
is  crossed. 

Over  four  hundred  miles— amongst  rich  quartz  veins  cutting  the 
Huronian  rocks  which  overlie  much  of  this  portion  of  New  Ontario 
— the  western  way  lies  through  a tangle  of  wood  and  lake  land 
to  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  on  whose  western  bank  stands 
the  prosperous  city  of  Winnipeg,  which,  a mere  frontier  post 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  is 
now  a busy  commercial  centre,  commanding  the  trade  of  an 
immense  fertile  region  that  is  destined  to  become  the  great  granary 
of  the  World.  In  travelling  toward  the  setting  sun  through  the 
broad  wheat  lands  of  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia  and  the  ranching 
country  of  Alberta,  three  successive  steppes  are  climbed  ere  the 


elevated  plains  bordering  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  are  reached ; 
but  so  gentle  is  the  rise  that  it  can  scarcely  be  realized  that  Calgary, 
nine  hundred  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  although  a prairie  town,  is 
at  a greater  elevation  than  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Beyond  lie  the  mountains — four  mighty  ranges — the  Rockies, 
full  of  wondrous  colouring  and  astonishing  the  beholder  by  their 
marvellously  variegated  strata  ; the  dark  Selkirks,  clothed  from 
their  base  to  crowning  glacier  by  almost  impenetrable  forests  ; the 
rounded  domes  of  the  Gold  Range  ; and  lastly,  the  snow-capped 
Coast  Alps,  which  for  four  degrees  of  latitude  are  the  western 
barrier  of  the  Dominion.  Through  this  veritable  sea  of  mountains 
the  railway  finds  its  way,  traversing  pleasant  valleys  guarded  on 
either  side  by  towering  peaks,  plunges  down  abysmal  canons,  and, 
crossing  raging  torrents  rushing  impetuously  to  the  sea,  reaches  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  at  Vancouver,  the  great  Canadian  gateway 
to  the  Orient.  Separated  from  it  by  the  sunny  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  is  charming  Victoria,  most  English  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  New  World. 


THE  ROYAL  TRAIN 


Zj/ie  ffioya/  XJraen 


£Tf^HIS  train  will  consist  of  the  day  coach  “Cornwall”  and 
the  night  coach  “York,”  each  reserved  for  the  use  of 
Their  Royal  Highnesses;  the  compartment  car  “Canada” 
and  the  sleeping  car  “Australia”  for  the  members  of  their 
suite;  the  dining  car  “ Sandringham”;  the  sleeping  car  “India” 
for  the  attendants ; the  sleeping  car  “ South  Africa  ” for  the 
members  of  the  press  and  others  invited  to  join  the  Royal 
progress ; and  twTo  cars  for  luggage  and  the  accommodation 
of  railway  train  employees. 


The  train  is  730  feet  in  length,  and  its  weight  595  tons.  Loco- 
motives varying  in  weight  and  power,  according  to  grades,  will  be 
used,  and  during  the  long  run  of  over  3,000  miles  from  ocean  to 
ocean  about  twenty  changes  of  locomotives  in  all  will  be  made. 


The  cars  are  all  vestibuled,  communication  being  had  from 
end  to  end  of  train.  The  exteriors  are  finished  in  mahogany. 
The  entire  train  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  equipped  with 
electric  bells,  and  there  is  telephone  connection  between  all 
the  cars. 


The  “ Cornwall”  is  the  rearmost  coach,  so  that  from  its  observa- 
tion platform  an  uninterrupted  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  scenes 
of  interest  and  beauty  through  which  the  train  will  pass. 

Immediately  preceding  the  “Cornwall”  is  the  “York”  night 
coach,  with  bed  chambers,  bathrooms  and  accommodation  for 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  and  their  personal  attendants. 


The  train  was  designed  and  constructed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  Having  in  view  the  long  run  it  is  intended 
to  make,  the  essentials  for  comfort  and  safety  have  been  kept  in 
mind  in  its  construction,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  train  represents 
all  that  is  best  in  Canadian  railway  equipment. 

The  train  will  be  taken  at  Quebec  for  Vancouver  via  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  and  the  main  transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  from  Vancouver  the  tour  will  be  continued  to 
Victoria,  by  the  R.  M.  S.S.  “Empress  of  India,”  which  will  also 
be  employed  on  the  return  trip  to  cross  the  Straits  of  Georgia. 
From  Vancouver  the  eastbound  journey  is  via  the  Canadian  Pacific 
to  North  Bay,  thence  to  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Niagara  Falls,  etc. 


Day  Coach  Cornwall 
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and  the  private  badge  of  the  Duke  face  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  The  hangings  are  of  green  velvet,  the  portieres 
and  wall  draperies  being  decorated  with  painted  and  embroidered  applique  in  tones  of  gold  and  green.  The  furniture  matches  the 
other  woodwork  in  the  room,  and  is  upholstered  in  velvet  of  a rich  warm  brown.  A candelabrum-like  electric  fixture  supplies  light  for 
the  dining  table,  which  is  capable  of  extension  to  seat  eight  persons. 

A corridor  similar  in  finish  to  the  one  already  mentioned  leads  forward  past  the  pantry,  kitchen  and  storerooms,  towards  the  night  car. 
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Standard  7jime 


The  24-hour  system  is  used  at  all  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Stations  from  Port  Arthur  west- 
ward, and  the  hours  from  noon  to  midnight 
are  from  12  to  24  o’clock. 

STANDARD  TIME  is  in  use  on  all  parts  Of  the  line  as 
follows : 

EASTERN  TIIViE— On  C.  P.  Ry.  East  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Detroit. 

CENTRAL  TIIViE-  Port  Arthur  to  Brandon,  includ- 
ing IVlanitoba  branches. 

MOUNTAIN  TIIViE  — Brandon  to  Laggan  and 
branches. 

PACIFIC  TIIVIE  — Laggan  to  Vancouver  and 
branches. 

Thus,  when  it  is  12  noon  at  Montreal,  - Eastern  Time 

“ 11  o’clock  at  Winnipeg,  Central  “ 

“ 10  “ Regina,  Mountain  “ 

“ 9 “ Vancouver,  Pacific  “ 


Canadian 

Pacific 

Railway 


SPECIAL 


TIME  TABLE 


Eastern  and  Ladle  Superior  Divisions 


Mr.  C.  W.  Spencer,  General  Superintendent,  Eastern  Division. 

Mr.  T.  Williams,  General  Superintendent,  Lake  Superior  Division. 

Mr.  j.  E.  A.  Kobillard,  Superintendent,  Quebec  to  Montreal. 

Mr.  w.  J.  Singleton,  Superintendent,  Montreal  to  St.  Polycarpe  Junction. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Spencer,  Superintendent,  Ottawa  to  Chalk  River. 

Mr.  T.  Hay,  Superintendent,  Chalk  River  to  Cartier. 

Mr.  C.  Murphy,  Superintendent,  Cartier  to  White  River. 

Mr.  B,.  J.  E.  Chappie,  Superintendent,  White  River  to  Port  Arthur. 


Miles 

from 

Quebec 

West- 

bound 

Train 

STATIONS — Descriptive  Notes 

East- 

bound 

Train 

Miles 

from 

Vane’v’r 

LEAVE 

0 

A.M. 

9.45 

Wed- 
nesday 
Sep.  18 

Quebec — Population  68,834.  This  old 
city  occupies  the  base  and  summit  of 
a lofty  crag  projecting  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Jacques  Cartier,  the  first 
European  who  sailed  into  the  river, 
spent  the  winter  of  1535  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  and  French  fur 
companies  soon  after  established 
here  a headquarters  for  trading. 
As  the  settlement  grew,  and  the 
fortifications  were  enlarged,  Quebec 
became  the  stronghold  of  Canada, 
remaining  so  until  captured  by  the 
English  under  Wolfe,  in  1759.  No 
other  city  in  America  is  so  grandly 
situated  or  offers  views  from  its 
higher  points  so  diversified  and 
lovely.  In  Upper  Town,  on  the  high- 
lands are  the  public  buildings, 
churches,  convents,  schools,  busi- 
ness blocks  and  hotels,  chief  among 
which  is  the  Chateau  Frontenac 
on  Dufferin  Terrace.  Lower  Town 
is  the  commercial  quarter  and 
abounds  in  irregular  narrow  streets 
and  quaint  old  houses.  Enormous 
transactions  in  lumber  go  on  here 
annually.  The  surrounding  country 
is  remarkably  interesting  in  scenery, 
history,  and  opportunities  for  sport, 
and  the  city  is  a delightful  resort 
both  in  the  summer  and  winter 
months.  Transatlantic  steamers  of 
the  Allan,  Beaver,  Franco-Canadian 
and  other  lines  land  here  in  summer, 
and  local  steamers  depart  for  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Sague- 
nay rivers. 

3078 
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13 

26 

30 

35 

39 

43 

45 

53 

58 

65 

77 

85 

92 

98 

102 

108 

112 

115 

124 


TRANSCONTINENTAL,  RAIL  ROUTE 


STATIONS— Descriptive  Notes 


Are  ancient  set- 
tlements, origi- 
nally seignior- 
ies, fronting 
upon  the  St, 
Lawrence. 
Powerful  rivers 
come  down 
from  the  hills 
at  frequent  in- 
tervals, giving 
water-power  to 
almost  every 
village.  The 
fishing  is  excel- 
lent in  all  of 
these  streams, 
and  one  of 
them  (the  Jacques  Cartier)  is  a 
noted  salmon  river.  All  the  vil- 
lages are  quaint  and  picturesque  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  French  is 
almost  universally  spoken.  Lorette 
is  mainly  a settlement  of  Chris- 
tianized Huron  Indians,  founded 
250  years  ago.  Portnenf  (pop. 
1,541)  is  a thriving  factory  town 
devoted  principally  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  footwear,  p? 
pulp. 


Lorette 
Belair 
Pont  Ro uge 
St.  Baza  1 e 
Potrtiraesrf 
Deschambault 
Lachevrotiere 
Gro  mimes 

Ste.  Anne  de  la 

PeradSe 

Batiscan 

Champlain 


paper  and  wood- 


East- 

bound 

Train 


Miles 

from 

VancVr 


Three  divers— Population  10,739. — At 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice  and 
at  the  head  of  tidewater  in  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  was  founded  in  1618, 
and  played  an  important  part  in 
early  history  of  Canada.  It  is  emi- 
nent for  its  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tions, and  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
towns  in  the  province.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  shipment  of  lumber, 
and  over  $1,000,000  has  been  in- 
vested in  mills  and  booms  above 
the  city,  where  logs  are  prepared 
for  the  immense  domestic  and 
foreign  trade.  There  are  large  iron- 
works and  machine  shops  here, 
where  stoves  and  car  wheels  are 
manufactured  in  great  numbers 
from  the  bog-iron  ore  for  which 
this  vicinity  is  famous. 


Pointe  du  Lac 
Yamachiche 
Louiseville 
SVIaskinonge 
St.  Barihelemi 
St.  C&«tbbert 
Berthier  June. 
Lanoraie 

for  the  most 

and  closely  cu 


The  route  now 
lies  across  the 
lowlands 
stretching 
between  the 
northern  bank 
of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the 
hills  which  lie 
at  a constantly 
increasing  dis- 
tance from  the 
river.  This  is 
level 
cut  up 


part  a perfectly 
dtivated  plain,  ci 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAIL  ROUTE 


19 
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STATIONS— Descriptive  Notes 


East- 

bound 

Train 


Miles 

from 

Vanc’v’r 


into  the  narrow  fields  that  charac- 
terize French  farming  districts 
throughout  the  older  parts  of 
Quebec,  a result  of  the  continual 
sub-division  of  bequeathed  estates. 
The  compact  villages  are  very  pros- 
perous and  much  resorted  to  in 
summer  by  city  people.  In  each 
one  the  churches  and  educational 
or  charitable  institutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  are  the  most 


conspicuous  buildings. 


129 

137 

146 

149 

155 

160 


172 


Arrive 
P.  M. 

3.00 

Wed- 
nesday 
Sep. 18 


Leave 
A.  M. 

9.00 

Friday 
Sep.  20 


At  Terrebonne 
the  north 
branch  of  the 
Ottawa  River 
is  crossed.  Here 
are  the  quarries 
which  furnish 
most  of  the 
famous  blue 
1 i mestone 
which  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  neighbouring 
cities.  The  large  building  passed  at 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  the  provincial 
penitentiary.  The  train  runs 
through  the  eastern  portion  of 
Montreal  and  arrives  at  the  Place 
Viger  station,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city. 


La  Valtrie 

L’Epiphanie 

St.  Henri 

Terrebonne 

St.  Vincent  de 
Paul 

St.  IViartin  dune. 


Montreal — (Windsor  Street  Station) — 
Population  (with  suburbs)  323,321. 
Chief  city  of  Canada,  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  Rivers,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Indian  village  of  Hoche- 
laga,  visited  by  Jacques  Cartier  in 
1535.  A trading-post  was  established 
here  by  the  French  250  years  ago;  and 
this  was  the  last  place  yielded  by  the 
French  to  the  English  in  1760.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  fur  trade.  Atlantic  steamships  of 
the  Allan,  Beaver,  Franco-Canadian 
and  other  lines  run  here.  The  St.  Law- 
rence river  and  canals  bring  this  way 
a large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Numerous  railway  lines 
radiate  from  here  in  all  directions. 
The  city  has  a far-reaching  trade, 
and  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments; has  fine  wharves  of  masonry, 
vast  warehouses  and  grain  eleva- 
tors, imposing  public  buildings, 
handsome  residences,  etc.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  has  two  stations. 
From  the  Windsor  Street  Station 
the  transcontinental  trains  run 
through  to  the  Pacific  Coast  without 
change. 


2906 


The  usually  travelled  route  across 
the  continent  from  Montreal  is  along 
the  Quebec  bank  of  the  Ottawa  River 
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East- 

bound 

Train 


to  Ottawa,  but  the  royal  train  will 
run  on  the  C.P.R.  Toronto  line  to 
St.  Polycarpe,  where  it  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  rails  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  Railway,  on  which  it  will 
be  taken  to  Ottawa. 


IV3o  ntreaJ  Junction — From  the 
Windsor  Street  Station  the  run  is 
made  on  a high  stone  viaduct  to 
the  city  limits,  thence  on  the  brow 
of  an  embankment  until  Montreal 
Junction  is  reached,  where  the  lines 
to  New  York,  Boston  and  New 
England  points,  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
bridge  diverge,  and  then  strike 
west  through  a beautiful  and  highly 
cultivated  district  sloping  down  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  along  the 
bank  of  which  an  almost  continuous 
village  extends  to  Ste.  Anne’s. 
Thousands  of  Montreal  people  live 
here  in  summer.  A little  beyond 
Montreal  Junction  the  old  village 

of  Lachine  is 

DorvaJ  seen  at  the  left ; 

Valois  and  above  the 

trees,  further  to 

Beaconafleld  the  left  a f00d 

view  is  had  of  the  great  steel  bridge 
built  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Lachine  was  for  a long  time 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  early 
trading  military  expeditions ; and 
it  was  from  here  that  Duquesne  set 
out  in  1754  to  seize  the  Ohio  Valley 
— an  expedition  that  culminated  in 
the  defeat  of  Braddock. 


Ste.  A race’s 
Va-wcHs-euil 


One  of  the  five 
mouths  of  the 
Ottawa  River  is 


crossed  by  a fine  steel  bridge  at  Ste. 
Anne’s , at  the  head  of  the  Island  of 
Montreal.  Directly  under  the  bridge 
are  the  locks  by  means  of  which 
steamboats  going  up  the  Ottawa  are 
lifted  over  the  rapids  here.  Ste. 
Anne’s  was  once  the  home  of  the 
poet  Moore,  and  is  the  scene  of  his 
well-known  boat  song. 


St.  CBet 

St.  P©  I ycarpe  June. 


The  St.  Law- 
rence curves 
away  towards 
the  south,  while  the  railway  keeps 
on  a direct  course  towards  Toronto, 
passing  through  a beautiful  farming 
country,  with  many  orchards,  and 
with  tracts  of  the  original  forest 
here  and  there.  From  St.  Polycarpe 
Junction  the  Canada  Atlantic  Rail- 
way tracks  will  be  utilized  by  the 
royal  train  to  Ottawa. 
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Ottawa. — Pop,  59,902. — Capital  of  the 
Dominion.  Picturesquely  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rideau  River 
with  the  Ottawa.  The  Chaudiere 
Falls  which  here  interrupt  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ottawa  River,  afford 
water-power  for  a host  of  sawmills 
and  other  manufactories.  Vast 
quantities  of  lumber  are  made  here 
from  logs  floated  down  from  the 
Ottawa  River  and  its  tributaries. 
The  city,  which  like  Quebec  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Town, 
stands  on  high  ground  overlooking 
a wide  valley,  and  contains  many 
fine  residences,  large  hotels,  etc., 
but  the  stately  Government  build- 
ings overshadow  all.  Rideau  Hall, 
the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  is  two  miles  distant. 

LeavingOttawa 


East- 

bound 

Train 


Britannia 
Bell’s  Comers 
StiftviEEe 
Ashton 


the  railway  fol- 
lows the  south 
bank  of  the 
Ottawa  River 
for  a distance, 
and  on  its  wide 
stretches  may  be  seen  enormous 
quantities  of  sawlogs  held  in 
“booms”  for  the  use  of  the  mills 
below. 

Carleton  Place  (Junction)— Pop. 
4,059.  Junction  of  a branch  line  run- 
ning south  to  Brockville  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  crossing  the  Mon- 
treal-and-Toronto  line  at  Smith’s 
Falls.  At  Carleton  Place  are  large 
sawmills,  railway  and  other  work- 
shops. 
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Sand  Point 
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Graham 
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Pr oce  eding 
from  Carleton 
Place,  the  line 
takes  a north- 
westerly course, 
still  following 
the  beautiful 
Ottawa  Valley, 
which,  to  Pem- 
broke and  be- 
yond, is  well 
cultivated  by 
English,  Scotch 
and  German 
farmers.  Large 
clear  streams 
come  rush ing 
down  to  the  Ot- 
tawa from  the 


hills  at  the  west,  and  these,  and  the 
Ottawa  as  well,  afford  fine  fishing — 
maskinonge,  trout  and  bass  being 
common.  There  are  frequent  bright 
and  busy  manufacturing  towns,  and 
sawmills  occur  at  favorable  places 
all  along  the  river.  At  Almonte  (pop. 
3,023)  are  large  woollen  mills  and 
other  manufactories.  Pakenham 
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(pop.  2,200)  and  Arnprior  (pop. 
4,152)  are  also  important  manufac- 
turing points.  From  Renfrew  (pop. 
3,154)  the  Kingston  & Pembroke  Ry. 
extends  southward  through  a dis- 
trict abounding  in  iron  to  Kingston 
(on  the  St.  Lawrence).  Pembroke 

(pop.  5,300)  is 


Pembroke 

Stafford 

Petewawa 

Thistle 

ChaSk  River 

Wylie 

Bass  Lake 

IVSoorlake 

IVIackey 

Rockliffe 

Bissett 

Deux  Rivieres 
Klock 


the  most  im- 
portant town 
on  this  section 
of  the  line, 
having  many 
substantial  in- 
dustries  and 
commanding  a 
large  part  of  the 
trade  of  the 
lumbering  dis- 
tricts towards 
the  north.  The 
Ottawa  River  is 
again  navigable 
for  a consider- 
a b 1 e distance 
above  and  be- 
low, and  steamboats  are  frequently 
seen.  From  Pembroke  to  Mattawa 
the  railway  continues  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  whose 
valley  narrows  and  the  Ottawa 
flows  deeply  between  the  increasing 
hills.  Little  towns  are  growing  up 
around  the  sawmills,  which  occur 
wherever  water-power  is  to  be  had. 
As  the  wilder  country  is  approached, 
opportunities  for  sport  with  gun  and 
rod  increase.  Chalk  River  is  the 
western  terminus  of  Eastern 

Divi  si  on  and 


IVBaffawa 

Calvin 

Eau  Claire 

RuthergSen 

Bore-field 

Nasbonsing 

Thomcliff 


eastern  termi- 
nus of  Lake  Su- 
perior Division. 
Mattawa  (pop. 
2,000)  is  an  old 
fur-trading 
post  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  but 
at  present  of 
most  importance  as  a distributing 
point  for  the  lumbering  districts 
and  agricultural  country  about  Lake 
Temiskaming,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail  and  steamer.  It  is  a 
favorite  centre  for  moose  hunters, 
and  guides  and  supplies  for  shooting 
expeditions  may  always  be  obtained 
here.  An  attractive  point  for  tour- 
ists is  Lake  Temiskaming,  and  no 
more  enjoyable  canoeing  can  be 
imagined  than  in  exploration  of 
these  waters,  which  abound  in  fish, 
as  the  country  does  in  game.  To 
the  south  of  the  railway  is  Algon- 
quin Park,  established  by  the  On- 
tario Government  as  a forest  and 
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game  preserve.  At  Mattawa  the 
line  leaves  the  Ottawa  and  strikes 
across  towards  Lake  Nipissing, 
through  a somewhat  wild  and 
broken  country  with  frequent  lakes 
and  rapid  streams.  Fishing  and 
shooting  are  excellent.  Little  vil- 
lages surrounding  sawmills  con- 
tinue to  occur  and  newly-made 
farms  are  not  infrequent.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  land  near  by,  but 
the  railway  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  follows  the  streams  and  the 
“breaks”  in  the  country,  and  the 
best  is  not  seen  from  the  car  win- 
dows. Bonfield  was  originally  in- 
tended as  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  C.P.R.,  to  which  connecting 
roads  would  run,  but  with  the 
change  of  control  from  Government 
to  Company  the  transcontinental 
line  was  extended  to  Montreal.  A 
mile  beyond  Thorncliff  is  Nipissing 
Junction,  the  junction  of  the  G.T. 
Ry.  from  Toronto,  etc.,  coming 
north  by  way  of  Lake  Simcoe  and 
the  Muskoka  lakes. 


North  Bay— Pop.  2,532. — The  capital 
town  of  the  Nipissing  District, 
situate  on  Lake  Nipissing,  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
40  miles  long  and  10  wide,  with 
forest-clad  shores  and  islands,  the 
district  being  much  frequented  by 
sportsmen.  North  Bay  is  a railway 

divisional  point. 
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fVBeadowside 
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From  North 
Bay  to  Heron 
Bay , on  Lake 
Superior,  the 
line  traverses  a 
c ompara  ti  v e 1 y 
wild  region, 
where  forests, 
meadows,  lakes 
and  rocky 
ridges  alter- 
nate. The 


scenery  is 
striking  and 
in  places  ex- 
tremely interesting.  There  are  wide 
intervals  of  good  agricultural  land, 
and  the  settlements  already  extend 
for  100  miles  beyond  Lake  Nipissing; 
but  timber  cutting  is  as  yet  the 
principal  industry.  The  lands  belong 
to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  are 
open  to  settlers.  The  large,  clear, 
rockbound  lakes  are  in  places  so 
numerous  that,  with  their  connect- 
ing arms,  they  form  a labyrinth  of 
waters  covering  great  areas  and 
offering  matchless  opportunities  to 
sportsmen  and  canoeists.  Bear, 
moose  and  deer  abound  throughout 
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y 


this  region,  and 
many  lakes  and 
Sturgeon  Falls  is 

Wayside 

Chelmsford 

LarchweooS 

Phelans 

Cartier- 

Straight  Lake 

Pogamasing 

Metagam  a 

Biscotasing 

IIRamsa^f 

Woman 

Radout 

Nemegosenda 


the  fishing  in  the 
rivers  is  capital, 
a thriving  village. 
Leaving  the 
station,  the 
railway  crosses 
directly  over  the 
falls  of  the  Stur- 
geon  River. 
From  Sudbury 
(pop.  2,027),  a 
branch  line  leads 
off  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron, and  thence 
along  its  shore 
and  the  Ste. 
Marie  River  to 
Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  179 
miles,  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  where 
an  immense 


iron  bridge  affords  connection  with 
two  American  railway  lines,  one  ex- 
tending to  Duluth  and  the  other  to 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and 
thence  on  through  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  to  Moose  Jaw,  in  As- 
siniboia,  on  the  Main  Line  of  the 
C.P.R.  Within  a few  miles  of  Sud- 
bury, and  reached  by  two  short 
branch  lines  of  railway,  are  the  most 
extensive  copper  and  nickel  deposits 
known  in  the  world.  Large  quan- 
tities of  the  ores  have  been 
shipped  from  the  mines,  and  a 
number  of  smelting  furnaces  are  in 
operation  near  Sudbury  reducing 
the  ores  on  the  spot.  Approaching 
Phelans  a good  view  of  the  high 
falls  of  the  Vermillion  River  is  to  be 
had  for  a moment ; and  from  here  to 
Biscotasing  the  scenery  is  particu- 
larly fine.  Cartier  is  a divisional 
point,  with  the  usual  collection  of 
sidings  and  railway  structures.  Bis- 
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cotasing  is  situ- 
ated on  an  ex- 
tensive and  ir- 
regular lake  of 
the  same  name, 
and  has  a con- 
siderable trade 
in  furs  and  lum- 
ber. Chapleau 
(pop.  700)  is  an- 
other divisional 
point,  with  rail- 


way workshops  and  is  a thriving 
railway  town.  Farming  opera- 
tions on  a small  scale  have  recently 
been  commenced  here.  It  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  Lake  Kabequa- 
shesing,  the  waters  of  which  flow 
into  Jaimes ’ Bay . Near  Missanabie, 
where  Dog  Lake  is  crossed,  a short 
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portage  connects  the  waters  flowing 
southward  into  Lake  Superior  with 
those  flowing  northward  into  Hud- 
son Bay.  Furs  are  brought  here 
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from  the  far 
north  for  ship- 
ment. Nineteen 
miles  south  of 
Missanab i e is 
excellent  trout 
fishing,  and  the 
country  is  rich 
in  minerals. 
Beyond  Missan- 
abie  for  sixty 
miles  are  many 
very  heavy 
rock  cuttings. 
White  River  is  another  divisional 
point  with  extensive  yards  and  sid- 
ings for  the  handling  of  trains. 
From  White  River  station  the  rail- 
way follows  the  river  of  the  same 
name  to  Round  Lake,  and  then 
crosses  a level  tract  with  occasional 
rocky  uplifts  to  the  Big  Pic  River, 
which  is  crossed  by  a high^  iron 
bridge  ; and  a mile  beyond  is  Heron 
Bay , from  which  for  sixty  miles  the 
line  is  carried  through  and  around 
the  bold  and  harsh  promontories 


Schreiber 
Rossport 
Grave!  River 
Gurney 
Mazokama 


of  the  north 
shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  with 
deep  rock  cut- 
tings, viaducts 
and  tunnels 
constantly  o c- 


curring,  and  at  frequent  intervals, 
where  the  railway  is  cut  out  of  the 
face  of  the  cliffs,  the  lake  comes  into 
full  view.  There  is  a great  sweep 
around  Jack  Fish  Bay.  Jack  Fish  is 
the  great  coaling  station  for  the 
railway  on  the  northeast  angle  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  near  it  gold 
mines  are  being  profitably  operated. 
Beyond  Schreiber  (a  divisional  point 
and  refreshment  station)  a chain  of 
islands  separates  Nepigon  Bay  from 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  shore  of  the 
bay  is  followed  to  and  beyond 
Nepigon  station.  Between  Rossport 
and  Gravel  River  is  some  of  the 
heaviest  construction  work  on  the 
entire  line  of  railway.  The  con- 
stantly changing  views  on  Nepigon 
Bay  are  charming.  All  of  the 


streams  empty- 
ing into  Lake 
Superior  con- 
tain speckled 
trout  in  plenty, 
and  in  some  of 
the  streams, 
Nepigon  River 
especially,  they  are  noted  for  their 
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large  size.  Nepigon  River,  which 
is  crossed  by  a fine  iron  bridge  a 
little  before  reaching  the  station,  is 
a beautiful  stream,  well  known  to 
sportsmen.  Everywhere  on  Lake 
Superior,  whitefish  and  the  large 
lake  trout  are  common.  Three 
miles  beyond  Nepigon  the  railway 
turns  around  the  base  of  Red  Rock, 
a high  bright-red  cliff,  and  avoiding 
the  heads  of  Black  Bay  and  Thun- 
der Bay,  takes  a straight  course  for 
Port  Arthur,  and  from  the  higher 
elevations  delightful  views  of  Thun- 
der Bay  are  to  be  had . 

Port  Arthur — Pop.  3,214. — On  the  west 
shore  of  Thunder  Bay,  an  important 
arm  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  sub- 
stantial buildings  and  hotels  and  is 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Division  and  eastern  ter- 
minus of  Western  Division. 

EASTERN  TIME  Hw  ^ 

(Port  Arthur  to 

Montreal ) § ^ ^ § o 

1913 

Port  Arthur  and  Laggan  : 1,387  Miles 

(Western  Division) 


Mr.  J.  W.  Leonard,  General  Superintendent,  Western  Division 
Mr.  D.  G.  Ross,  Superintendent,  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg 
Mr.  Robt.  Peard,  do.  Winnipeg  to  Brandon 

Mr.  C.  W.  Milestone,  do.  Brandon  to  Swift  Current 

Mr.  J.  Nibloek,  do.  Swift  Current  to  Laggan 
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LEAVE 

ARRIVE 

1165 

19.25 

Port  Arthur — Here  “Central”  stan- 

6.45 

1913 

Wed- 

dard  time  begins  — an  hour  earlier 

nesday 
Sep.  25 

than  “ Eastern.” 

1170 

al9.40 

Fort  WilSiam  — Pop.  3,633. — A short 

b 6*  30 
A in 

1908 

l 20.00 

distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Kaministiquia  River,  a broad  deep 

Wed- 

stream  with  firm  banks,  affording 

nesday 

extraordinary  advantages  for  lake 

Oct.  9 

traffic. 

Silver 

From  the  beauty  of  situation, 

Mines 

accessibility  and  the  opportunities 

for  sport  in  the  neighbourhood,  Fort 

'S' 

William  and  Port  Arthur  have  be- 

£ 

come  favorite  resorts  for  tourists. 

H g 

A long  promontory  of  basaltic  rock 

1 § 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 

called  the  “Sleeping  Giant,”  the 

j ,2 

Indian  legend  regarding  whom 

< u 

takes  one  back  to  aboriginal  days, 

Ph  S3 

c_j  rl 

terminates  in  Thunder  Cape,  behind 

£ "E 

which  lies  the  once  famous  Silver 

I <3 

Islet,  which  has  yielded  almost 

■+3 

fabulous  wealth,  but  the  mines 

U 

O 

becoming  flooded  have  been 

Ph 

abandoned.  Pie  Island,  another 

mountain  of  columnar  basalt, divides 

Miles 

from 

Quebec 

1177 

1183 

1188 

1194 

1199 

1203 

1210 

1216 

1224 

1229 

1235 

1242 

1254 

1260 

1267 

1275 

1282 

1300 

1313 

1318 

1323 

1325 

1326 

1333 

1339 

1346 

1352 

1356 

1363 

1368 

1376 

1381 

1388 
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1901 
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1884 

1879 

1875 

1868 

1862 

1854 

1849 

1843 

1836 

1824 

1818 

1811 
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1765 
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1753 

1752 
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1739 

1732 

1726 

1722 

1715 

1710 

1702 

1697 

1690 
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the  entrance  to  the  bay,  which  is 
Hanked  on  the  west  by  Mackay 
Mountain,  overlooking  Fort  Wil- 
liam. Looking  west,  between  Pie 
Island  and  Thunder  Cape,  Isle 
Royale  may  be  seen  in  the  distance. 
Fort  William  was  formerly  a very 
important  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
post,  and  was  the  great  rendezvous 
of  the  hunters,  voyageurs  and  chief 
factors  of  the  Company.  The  fur 
house  of  the  old  fort  is  now  used  as 
an  engine  house  for  the  great  coal 
docks  and  some  of  the  largest 

grain  elevators 
in  the  world 
overshadow 
all.  There  are 
railway  work- 
shops and  the 
usual  buildings 
and  sidings  in- 
cident to  a di- 
visional point. 
The  Kaministi- 
quia  hotel  is  a 
favorite  resort 
for  tourists. 
From  Fort  Wil- 
liam to  Winni- 
peg the  railway 
traverses  a wild 
broken  region, 
with  rapid 
rivers  and 
many  lakes,  but 
containing  valu- 
able forests 
and  mineral  deposits.  Murillo  is 
the  railway  station  for  the  Rabbit 
Mountain  silver  district,  and  four 
miles  from  the  station  are  the  Ka- 
kabeka  Falls,  where  the  Kaministi- 
quia  leaps  from  a height  rivalling 
that  of  Niagara.  The  falls  are  best 

reached  from 
Fort  William 
by  railway.  The 
railway  fol- 
lows up  this 
river  to  Kam- 
inistiquia,  and 
then  ascends 
the  Mattawan 
and  Wabigoon 
rivers;  and 
there  is  excel- 
lent trout  fish- 
ing near  all 
the  stations 
as  far  as 
F i n m a r k . 
Wolseley  led 
an  army  from 
Fort  William  to 
FortGarry(now 
W innipeg) 


Neebing 

Murillo 

Kakabeka 

Kaministiquia 

Sunshine 

Fmmark 

Buda 

Oskondiga 
Better 
Linkooping 
Atbara 
Sava  mi  e 
Upsaia 
Oaristadt 
block 

Shebandowan 
English  River 


Bonheur 

Falcon 

Ignace 

Osaquan 

Megrund 

Butler 

Raleigh 

Bigsby 

Tache 

Dyment 

Brule 

Dinorwic 

Wabigoon 

Barclay 

Dryden 

Oxdrift 


Thun- 

der 

Bay 
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Miles 
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1393 

1398 

1408 

1416 

1422 

1428 

1433 

1439 

1446 

1449 

1455 

1458 

1463 


1467 

1473 

1477 

1482 

1488 

1494 

1499 

1507 

1515 

1521 

1528 

1535 

1541 

1546 

1551 

1560 

1567 

1575 

1581 

1588 


Thurs- 
day, 
Sep.  26 

a 5.58 
Z6.08 


The 
Lake 
of  the 
Woods 


a 8.00 

1 9.00 


S^linnetakie 
Eagle  River 
Vermillion  Bay 
Gilbert 
Parrywcod 
Jack  Pine 
Summit 
Hawk  Lake 
MacMillan 
ScoviB 
SVSargacb 
Garwood 
Rat  Portage 


in  1870,  us- 
ing the  more 
or  less  con- 
nected rivers 
and  lakes  much 
of  the  way. 
At  Eagle  River 
two  beautiful 
falls  are  seen, 
one  above  and 
the  other  below 
the  railway. 
From  here,  to 
and  beyond  Rat 
Portage,  the 
country  is 


excessively 
broken  and  the 
railway  passes  through  numerous 
rocky  uplifts.  The  scenery  is  of 
the  wildest  description,  and  deep 
rock-bound  lakes  are  always  in 
sight.  The  Sawbill  mining  country 
is  reached  from  Bonheur  station 
by  Government  waggon  road. 
Wabigoon  is  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  Manitou  mining  region  and 
the  Lower  Seine  and  Rainy  Lake 
country  can  be  reached  by  this 
route.  At  Dryden  the  Ontario 
Government  has  established  an 
experimental  farm.  There  being 
large  areas  of  good  land  especially 
suited  for  mixed  farming  and  dairy- 
ing, settlement  is  progressing  rapid- 
ly, the  chief  advantages  of  the  dis- 


Keewatin 

©stcrsund 

Bu  steed 

Deception 

Horner 

ingoSf“ 

Cross  Lake 

Telford 

Rennie 

Culver 

Darwin 

Whitemouth 

ShelBy 

Julius 

IVIolson 

Beausejour 

Tyndall 

Selkirk 

Conor 

Bird’s  Mill 


trict,  besides 
the  f aci  li  ty 
with  which  the 
land  is  cleared, 
being  the  prox- 
imity of  good 
markets,  the  il- 
limitable sup- 
ply of  timber 
and  water, 
abundance  of 
fish  and  game, 
winter  employ- 
ment for  set- 
tlers  in  the 
lumber  camps, 
and  healthful- 
ness of  the  cli- 
mate.  Rat 
Portage  (pop. 
5,202),  at  the 
principal  outlet 
of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  is 
an  important 
mining  centre 
with  several 


large  sawmills,  the  product  of 
which  is  shipped  westward  to  the 
prairies.  It  is  the  key  to  the  great 
gold-fields  now  being  developed  in 


Tues- 
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Oct.  8. 
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its  immediate  vicinity  and  in  the 
Rainy  Lake  and  Seine  River  dis- 
tricts to  the  south,  which  are  easily 
reached  by  steamer,  the  route  lying 
through  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
regions  on  the  continent.  The 
Lake  of  the  Woods  is  the  largest 
body  of  water  touched  by  the 
railway  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Pacific.  Its  fisheries  are 
very  valuable,  the  annual  shipments 
being  large.  The  lake  is  studded 
with  islands  and  is  a favorite  resort 
for  sportsmen  and  pleasure  seekers. 
Its  waters  break  through  a narrow 
rocky  rim  at  Rat  Portage  and  Kee- 
watin,  and  fall  into  the  Winnipeg 
River.  Near  Keewatin  are  the  im- 
mense works  of  the  Keewatin 
Power  Co.,  creating  one  of  the 
greatest  water-powers  in  the  world, 
making  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
a gigantic  mill-pond  with  an  area  of 
3,000  square  miles,  and  affording 
most  convenient  sites  for  pulp-mills, 
sawmills,  flouring  mills  and  other 
establishments  for  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  great  Northwest  and 
for  manufacturing  its  products  on 
their  way  to  eastern  markets.  At 
Keewatin  (pop.  1,400)  is  a mammoth 
flouring  mill,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling 
Co.,  built  of  granite  quarried  on  the 
spot.  Numerous  pretty  lakes  are 
passed,  and  Manitoba  is  entered  just 
after  leaving  Ingolf.  At  White- 
mouth,  where  settlement  is  reaching 
large  proportions,  sawmills  again 
occur,  and  beyond,  to  Red  River, 
the  country  flattens  out  and  gradu- 
ally assumes  the  characteristics  of 
the  prairie.  At  East  Selkirk  the 
line  turns  southward  following  Red 
River  towards  Winnipeg,  and  at  St. 
Boniface  (pop.  2,244)  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a long  iron  bridge,  and 
Winnipeg  is  reached. 

1596 

all.  30 
1 17.30 

Thurs- 
day, 
Sep.  26 

Winnipeg  — Alt.  700  ft. — Population 
42,336.  Capital  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  formerly  known  as  Fort 
Garry  (pop.  in  1871,  100).  Situated 
at  the  juncture  of  the  Red  and 
Assiniboine  Rivers,  both  navigable 
by  steamboats,  it  has  been,  for 
many  years,  the  chief  post  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  has 
here  very  extensive  establishments. 
Winnipeg  commands  the  trade  of 
the  vast  region  to  the  north,  east 
and  west.  The  city  is  handsomely 
built,  superior  brick  and  stone  being 
available ; and  has  electric  street 
railways,  electric  lights,  parks,  hos- 
pital, great  flouring  mills  and  grain 
elevators,  a huge  abattoir,  and 

1 16.40 
al6.10 

Tues- 
day, 
Oct.  8 

1482 

30 
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1603 

1611 

1618 

1625 

1631 

1636 


1652 


1659 

1667 

1673 

1681 

1689 

1694 

1702 

1710 

1718 

1723 


many  notable  public  buildings, 
including  Provincial  and  Dominion 
offices.  The  chief  workshops  of  the 
C.  P.  Ry.  between  Montreal  and 
the  Pacific  are  here,  and  the  train- 
yard  contains  more  than  forty 
miles  of  sidings.  Railway  lines 
radiate  in  all  directions.  Though 

the  country 


Bergen 

Rosser 

SVSeaeSows 

Marquette 

Reafo>urra 

PopBar  Point 


19.26 

Thurs- 
day, 
Sep.  26 


here  is  appar- 
ently level  as  a 
billiard  table, 
there  is  really 
an  ascent  of  100 
feet  from  Win- 
nipeg to  Port- 
age la  Prairie. 
There  is  a belt 
of  fertile  land  west  of  Winnipeg, 
but  from  Rosser  as  far  as  Poplar 
Point , the  settlement  is  slight,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  mostly  held  by 
speculators  ; and  the  scattered  farms 
visible  are  chiefly  devoted  to  dairy 
products  and  cattle  breeding.  Be- 
yond Poplar  Point  farms  appear  al- 
most continuously.  The  line  of 
trees  not  far  away  on  the  south 
marks  the  course  of  the  Assiniboine 
River,  which  the  railway  follows  for 
130  miles.  Marquette  is  exactly 
half-way  between  Montreal  and 
Vancouver. 

Portage  8a  Prairie— Alt. 800 ft.— Pop. 
4,141.  On  the  Assiniboine  River. 
The  market  town  of  a rich  and  popu- 
lous district,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal grain  markets  in  the  province. 
It  has  large  flouring  mills  and  grain 
elevators,  and  several  other  indus- 


The 

Assini- 

boine 


tries. 

Burnside 

Bagot 

McGregor 

Austin 

Sidney 

Melbourne 

Garberry 

S ewe  IS 

Douglas 

Gbater 


Between  Port- 
age la  Prairie 
and  Brandon, 
stations  suc- 
ceed one  an- 
other at  inter- 
vals of  five  or 
eight  miles,  and 
many  of  them 
are  surrounded 
by  bright  and 
busy  towns  ; 
and  at  nearly 
all  are  tall  and 
massive  elevators,  with  now  and  then 
a flouring  mill.  After  passing  through 
a bushy  district,  with  frequent  ponds 
and  small  streams,  containing  many 
stock  farms,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  the  railway  rises  from 
Austin  along  a sandy  slope  to  a 
plateau,  near  the  centre  of  which  is 
situated  Carberry  (pop.  1,023),  an  im- 
portant grain  market.  From  Seivell 
it  descends  again  to  the  valley  of  the 
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Assiniboine.  The  Brandon  Hills  are 
seen  towards  the  southwest.  Four 
miles  beyond  Chater  the  Assiniboine 
is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  and 
Brandon  is  soon  reached. 

Brandon— Alt.  1,150  ft. — Pop.  5,738.  A 
divisional  point ; and  one  of  the  larg- 
est grain  markets  in  Manitoba  ; and 
the  distributing  market  for  an  exten- 
sive and  well  settled  country.  It  has 
eight  grain  elevators,  flouring  mill, 
large  planing  mills  and  a number  of 
manufactories.  The  town  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  high  ground,  and 
has  well-made  streets  and  many  sub- 
stantial buildings.  A Dominion 
Experimental  Farm  and  a Pro- 
vincial Asylum  are  established  near 

standard  time 
changes  here 
to  “Mountain” 
— o n e hour 
slower.  Be- 
yond Brandon 
the  railway 
draws  away 
from  the  Assini- 
boine River  and 
rises  from  its 
valley  to  a roll- 
ing or  undulat- 
ing prairie,  well 
occupied  by 
prosperous 
fanners,  as  the 
thriving  vil- 
lages at  fre- 
quent intervals 
bear  evidence. 
Virden  is  the 
market  town  of 
a particularly  attractive  district.  A 
mile  east  of  Fleming,  the  district  of 
Assiniboia  is  entered.  Moosomin, 
the  first  town  reached  in  that  dis- 
trict, is  the  station  for  Fort  Ellice 
at  the  north  and  the  Moose  Moun- 
tain district  at  the  south.  All  the 
way  from  Brandon  to  Broadview, 
the  frequent  ponds  and  copses  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  sport — 
water  fowl  and  “prairie  chicken” 
being  especially  abundant. 


tne  city.  The 

Kemnay 

Alexander 

Griswold 

Oak  Lake 

Routledge 

Virden 

Hargrave 

Elkhorn 

Kirkella 

Fleming 

SVIoosomin 

Red  Jacket 

Wapeiia 

Burrows 

White  wood 

Perceval 


Broadview— Alt.  1,950  ft.— Pop.  1,200. 
A railway  divisional  point,  prettily 
situated  at  the  head  of  Weed  Lake. 
A reservation  occupied  by  Cree  In- 
dians is  not  far  away. 


Oaksheia 

Grenfell 

Summerberry 

Wolseiey 

Sintaluta 

Indian  Head 


Westward  the 
line  follows  a 
gradually  ris- 
ing prairie. 
G r e n f e l l , 
Wolseiey  and 
Sintaluta  have 
already  become 
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<* 


Large 

Wheat 

Farms 


important  local  markets.  A little 
beyond  Sintaluta,  Indian  Head  is 
approached.  The  Government  farm 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
railway,  and  in  this  locality  are 
numerous  large  farms  on  which 
great  yields  of  wheat  are  obtained. 
The  town  of  Indian  Head  is  making- 
rapid  growth,  consequent  upon  the 
successful  farming  of  the  district 
around  it. 


1920 


Fort 

Qu’Ap- 

pelle 


Qu’AppeSle — Alt.  2,050  ft. — The  sup- 
plying and  shipping  point  for  a large 
section.  A good  road  extends  north- 
ward to  Fort  Qu’Appelle  and  beyond. 
Fort  Qu’Appelle,  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, is  an  old  post  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Fishing  Lakes  in  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Qu’Appelle  River. 
There  are  several  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  its  vicinity,  and  an  import- 
ant Indian  mission  and  school. 


1928 

1937 

1944 


The 

Reg’na 

plain 


McLean 
Balgonie 
Pilot  Butte 

wooded. 


For  eight  miles 
beyond  Qu’Ap- 
pelle station 
the  country  is 
somewhat 
At  McLean  (which  stands 
200  feet  higher  than  Qu’Appelle  and 
375  feet  higher  than  Regina)  the 
great  Regina  plain  is  entered.  This 
plain  extends  westward  as  far  as  the 
Dirt  Hills,  the  northward  extension 
of  the  great  Missouri  Coteau,  and 
these  are  soon  seen  rising  on  the 
southwestern  horizon,  a dark  blue 
line.  The  plain  is  a broad,  treeless 
expanse  of  the  finest  agricultural 
land,  with  little  change  in  the  soil 
to  a depth  of  twenty  feet  or  more. 
Within  a mile  of  Balgonie  station  is 
the  first  or  more  easterly  farm  of 
the  Canadian  Land  & Ranche 
Company,  a farm  chiefly  devoted  to 
grain  growing,  there  being  4,000 
acres  in  crop.  Passing  Pilot  Butte, 
a rounded  hill  lending  its  name  to 
an  unimportant  station  near  by, 
Regina  is  seen  spread  out  on  the 
plain  ahead. 


1953 


al2.00 

715.00 
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of 

N.W. 
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Regi  na— Alt.  1,875  ft.— Pop.  2,625.— The 
capital  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories and  the  distributing  point  for 
the  country  far  north  and  south. 
The  Executive  Council  of  the  North- 
west Territories,  embracing  the  dis- 
tricts of  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Athabasca,  meets 
here,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  whose  resi- 
dence is  at  Regina,  extends  over  all 
these  districts.  Beyond  the  station 
the  territorial  governmental  offices, 
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exhibition  buildings  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  residence  may  be  seen  on 
the  right,  and  a little  further,  on  the 
same  side,  are  the  headquarters  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

The  barracks, 


Grand  Coulee 
Pense 

Belle  Plaine 
Pasogua 


officers’  quar- 
ters, offices, 
sto  rehouses, 
and  the  impos- 
ing drill-hall,  to- 


gether make  a handsome  village. 
From  Pasqua  a branch  line  extends 
southeast  through  Estevan  to  the 
international  boundary  line  at  Por- 
tal, where  connection  is  made  with 
the  Soo  Line  from  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, and  it  is  by  this  route  that 
passengers  from  the  Middle  States 
travel  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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a.17.00 
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Moose  Jaw — Alt.  1,725ft. — Pop.  2,200. 
A railway  divisional  point  and  a 
busy  market  town,  near  the  western 
limit  of  the  present  settlements. 
The  name  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
Indian  name,  which,  literally  trans- 
lated, is  “ The  - creek  - where  - the  - 
white-man  - mended-the-cart-with-a- 
moose-jaw-bone,”  and  specimens  of 
the  Great  Cree  Nation,  painted  and 
blanketed,  may  be  seen  lounging 
about  this  and  other  stations  fur- 
ther east. 
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al8.00 
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The 

Buffalo 

plains 


Game 
& wild 
fowl 


From  Moose 
Jaw  the  line 
steadily  rises  on 
the  eastern 
slope  of  the 
cote  a u and 
winds  through 
an  irregular  de- 
pression to  the 
basin  of  the  Old 
Wives’  Lakes — 
extensive  bod- 
ies of  water 
having  no  out- 
let and  conse- 
quently alka- 
line. The  nor- 
thern-most of  these  lakes  is  reached 
at  Chaplin.  The  country  is  treeless 
from  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Regina  plain  to  the  Cypress  Hills, 
200  miles,  but  the  soil  is  excellent 
nearly  everywhere.  The  prairies 
about  and  beyond  Old  Wives’  Lakes 
are  marked  in  all  directions  by  old 
buffalo  trails  and  scarred  and  pitted 
by  their  “ wallows.”  Antelope  may 
be  sometimes  seen,  and  coyotes  and 
prairie  dogs.  Near  Morse  is  a salt 
lake,  and  not  far  beyond  is  Rush 
Lake,  a large  area  of  fresh  water  and 
a favorite  resort  of  water  fowl — 
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swans,  geese,  ducks  and  pelicans — 
which  at  times  congregate  here  in 
myriads.  At  Rush  Lake  on  the 
north  side  of  the  line  is  the  second 
of  the  Canadian  Land  & Ranche 
Company’s  farms,  and  on  the  south 
side  that  Company  has  700  acres 
under  irrigation.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  these  in  various  districts  ag- 
gregating about  110, 000  acres.  Each 
of  them  contains  an  area  of  about 
10,000  acres. 
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Satur- 
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2107 


a20.40 
l 20.50 


Swift  Current— Alt.  2,400  ft. — A rail- 
way divisional  point,  on  a pretty 
stream  of  the  same  name.  At  Swift 
Current  is  the  principal  sheep  farm 
of  the  Canadian  Land  & Ranche 
Company,  from  which  during  each 
year  a large  crop  of  wool  is  ship- 
ped. From  this  farm  and  outlying 
stations  within  25  miles,  the  Com- 
pany annually  round-up  16,000  sheep. 
The  well  appointed  farm  buildings 
can  be  seen  on  the  hills  immediately 
south  of  the  station.  Close  to  them 
the  Government  has  erected  a Mete- 
orological Observing  Station. 
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2151 
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2212 
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2234 

2249 

2251 


From  here  to 
Medicine  Hat, 
on  the  South 
Saskatch  e wa  n 
River,  the  line 
skirts  the  north- 
ern base  of  the 
Cypress  Hills, 
which  gradual- 
ly rise  towards 
the  west  until 
they  reach  an 
altitude  of  3,800 
ft. , and  in  many 
places  are  cov- 
ered with  valu- 
able timber. 
At  Gull  Lake  is  another  farm  of  the 
Canadian  Land  & Ranche  Co.  which 
is  entirely  devoted  to  sheep,  6,000 
being  usually  wintered  there.  Crane 
Lake,  where  there  is  another  farm, 
is  the  Company’s  headquarters. 
This  farm,  1 ,200  acres  of  which  are 
irrigated,  is  entirely  devoted  to 
stock  raising,  7,000  cattle  and  500 
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ly  on  the  range. 
Lakes  and 

Fonds,  some 
resh,  some 
alkaline,  occur 
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Maple  Creek. 
At  this  station 
are  extensive 
yards  for  the 
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shipment  of  cattle.  The  town  is 
supported  by  trade  with  the  cattle 
ranches,  and  farming  is  successfully 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  From 
Forres  to  Dunmore,  rocks  of  the 
Cretaceous  age  occur,  in  which  the 
remains  of  gigantic  saurians  and 
other  extinct  animals  are  abundant. 
At  Dunmore,  the  Canadian  Land 
& Ranche  Company  has  what 
may  be  taken  as  a typical  mixed 
farm,  for  not  only  are  capital  crops 
raised  here,  but  a number  of  valu- 
able horses  and  cattle  are  bred  and 
pastured  here.  From  Dunmore,  the 
Crow’s  Nest  Line  leads  off  westerly 
through  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Kootenay 
Lake  and  to  the  mines  of  the  Koote- 
nay, in  whose  greater  development 
it  is  proving  a powerful  factor  by 
supplying  cheap  fuel  for  its  smelters 
from  the  Fernie  mines . 

From  Dunmore  Jet.  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
drops  into  the  valley  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  which  is  crossed  by 
a fine  steel  bridge  at  Medicine  Hat. 


Coal 

Mines 


Medicine  Hat — Alt.  2,150 ft.  (indicat- 
ing the  local  depression  of  the  river- 
valley). — Pop.  1,600.  A railway 
divisional  point,  with  repair  shops, 
etc.  The  town  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
magnificent  ranching  district,  and 
has  churches,  hospital  and  other 
public  buildings.  An  important 
station  of  the  Mounted  Police  is 
established  here.  There  are  several 
coal  mines  and  natural  gas  wells  in 
the  vicinity. 
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Beyond  the 
river  the  rail- 
way rises  to  the 
high  prairie- 
plateau  which 
extends,  gradu- 
ally rising,  to 
the  base  of  the 
mountains.  At 
Stair  the  rail- 
way crosses  the 
first  of  the 
Canadian  Land 
& Ranche 
Company’s 
farms  west  of 
the  Saskatche- 
wan, where  one 
of  the . largest  herds  of  Galloway 
cattle  in  the  world  is  to  be  seen. 
There  is  a strong  up-grade  to  Boxvell, 
then  a rapid  descent  to  Suffield,  fol- 
lowed by  a steady  rise.  Bow  River 
occasionally  appears  at  the  south. 
The  prairie  here  is  seen  to  advantage 
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sight 
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Rock- 
ies 


Satur- 
day, 
Sep.  28 


and  before  August  it  is  a 
billowy  ocean  of  grass.  Cattle 
ranches  are  spread  over  it,  and 
farms  appear  at  intervals.  The 

entire  country 
is  u n d e r laid 
with  two  or 
more  beds  of 
good  coal,  and 
natural  gas  is 
frequently 
found  in  boring 
deep  wells.  This 
gas  is  utilized 
at  Leung evin  in  pumping  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  railway,  and  both 
there  and  at  Tilley  it  can  be  seen 
burning  brightly.  From  this  station, 
on  a very  clear  day,  the  higher 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  seen,  150  miles  away.  At  Crow- 
foot they  may  again  be  seen.  This 
station  is  on  the  borderland  be- 
tween the  districts  of  Assiniboia  and 
Alberta.  Near  Crowfoot,  and  south 
of  the  railway,  is  a large  reservation 
occupied  by  the  Blackfoot  Indians, 
and  some  of  them  are  seen  about 
the  stations.  At  Namaka  is  located 
one  of  the  most  productive  farms 
owned  by  the  Canadian  Land  & 
Ranche  Company.  The  Company 
has  1,600  acres  under  crop  here  and 
reap  excellent  harvests . Beyond 
Gleichen  (a  railway  divisional  point, 
alt.  2,900  ft.)  the  Rockies  come  into 
full  view  — a magnificent  line  of 
snowy  peaks  extending  far  along 
the  southern  and  western  horizon. 
At  Langdon  the  railway  falls  to  the 
valley  of  Bow  River,  where  there  is 
another  10,000  acre  farm  of  the 
Canadian  Land  & Ranche  Com- 
pany, devoted  principally  to  cattle 
and  horse  raising,  and  a few  miles 
beyond  Shepard  the  river  is  crossed 
by  an  iron  bridge  and  the  foot-hills 
are  reached. 
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Calgary— Alt.  3,388  ft.— Pop.  5,738.  The 
most  important,  as  well  as  the  hand- 
somest, place  between  Brandon  and 
Vancouver,  has  recently  been  creat- 
ed a city.  It  is  charmingly  situated 
on  a hill-girt  plateau,  overlooked  by 
the  white  peaks  of  the  Rockies.  It 
is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  ranching 
country  and  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  the  mining  districts  in 
the  mountains  beyond.  Excellent 
building  materials  abound  in  the 
vicinity.  Lumber  is  largely  made 
here  from  logs  floated  down  Bow 
River.  From  Calgary,  a branch  line 
runs  north  to  Edmonton  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  south  to 
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Macieod  thus  throwing  open  a new 
and  vast  country  which  is  annually 
attracting  settlers  in  large  numbers. 
Calgary  is  an  important  station  of 
the  Mounted  Police,  and  a post  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 


Keith— Alt.  3,525  ft. 

Coc  hrane  —Alt.  3, 700 
feet 

Radnor  — Alt.  3,800 
feet 

iVSorBey— Alt.  4,000  ft. 

Plere 


The 
ranch’s 
of  the 
foot- 
hills 


By  the  time 
Cochrane  is 
reached,  the 
traveller  is  well 
within  the 
rounded  grassy 
foot-hills  and 
river  “benches” 
the  valleys  are 


or  terraces, 
seen  to  cut  the  mountains  trans- 
versely. Further  on,  in  the  main 
ranges,  as  distinct  from  the  foot- 
hills, the  valleys  will  be  found 
running  parallel  with  the  moun- 
tains, north  and  south,  and  these 
valleys  open  into  each  other  across 
the  mountain  ranges  by  the  passes, 
or  what  is  locally  known  as  “di- 
vides,” the  lowest  of  which  is  5,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  the  highest 
7,100  feet.  Geologically  the  trans- 
verse valleys  by  which  entrance  is 
made  to  the  mountains  represent 
the  grooved  course  of  ancient  gla- 
ciers, and  many  of  the  rivers  flow- 
ing in  these  beds  can  be  followed  di- 
rectly up  to  the  remnants  of  these 
ancient  glaciers.  The  remnant  gla- 
cier of  the  Bow  River  to-day  occu- 
pies a field  thirty  miles  long  by  six 
to  ten  broad.  Extensive  ranches 
are  passed  in  rapid  succession — great 
herds  of  horses  in  the  lower  valleys, 
thousands  of  cattle  on  the  terraces, 
and  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  hill-tops 
may  be  seen  at  once,  making  a pic- 
ture most  novel  and  interesting. 
Sawmills  and  coal  mines  appear 
along  the  valley.  After  leaving 
Cochrane,  and  crossing  the  Bow, 
the  line  ascends  to  the  top  of  the 
first  terrace,  whence  a magnificent 
outlook  is  obtained  towards  the 
left,  where  the  foot-hills  rise  in  suc- 
cessive tiers  of  sculptured  heights  to 
the  snowy  range  behind  them. 

Morley  is  interesting  to  the  tourist 
as  the  reservation  of  the  Stonev  In- 
dians, once  the  most  warlike  tribe 
of  the  native  races  of  America,  but 
now  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
peaceful. 


Kanarsaskss— Alt. 
4,100  feet 

The  Ga p — Alt. 

4,200  feet 


Approaching 
Kananaskis  the 
mountains  sud- 
denly appear 
close  at  hand 
and  seemingly  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier, their  bases  deeply  tinted  in 
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Kan- 

purple,  and  their  sides  flecked  with 
white  and  gold,  while  high  above, 
dimly  outlined  in  the  mists,  are 
distant  snowy  peaks.  The  Kanan- 
askis  River  is  crossed  by  a high  iron 
bridge,  a little  above  where  it  joins 
the  Bow,  and  the  roar  of  the  great 
falls  of  the  Bow  (called  Kananaskis 
Falls)  may  be  heard  from  the  rail- 
way. Here  the  difference  between 
an  ordinary  upland  stream  and  a 
glacier-fed  river  is  first  noticed. 
Tumbling  from  great  heights,  the 
former  may  be  foamy  and  tumul- 

an- 

ft  qlH  a 

tuous  ; but  the  latter  is  always 

Falls 

milky-green,  with  the  sediment  of 
glacial  silt,  infinitesimally  fine  par- 
ticles formed  by  the  grinding  of  the 
ice  over  the  rocks.  The  mountains 
now  rise  abruptly  in  great  masses, 
streaked  and  capped  with  snow  and 

Kan- 

an- 

ice, and  just  beyond  Kananaskis 
station  a bend  in  the  line  brings  the 
train  between  two  almost  vertical 
walls  of  dizzy  height.  This  is  the 
gap  by  which  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  entered.  Through  this  gateway 
the  Bow  River  issues  from  the  hills. 
Beyond  it  the  track  turns  north- 

askis 

Falls 

En- 

trance 
to  t.hp 

ward  and  ascends  the  long  valley 

UO  bliv 

Rock- 

between the  Fairholme  Range  on  the 

ies 

right  and  the  Kananaskis  Range 

opposite.  The  prominent  peak  on 
the  left  is  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  in 
approaching  the  station  called  The 
Gap,  a magnificent  view  is  obtained 
of  Wind  Mt.  and  the  Three  Sisters 
also  on  the  left.  A remarkable  con- 

Exit 

from 

trast  between  the  ranges  ahead  is 

noticeable.  On  the  right  are  fan- 

the 

tastically  broken  and  castellated 

moun- 

heights; on  the  left,  massive  snow- 

tains 

thro’ 

Bow 

The 

iadened  promontories,  rising  thou- 

Three 

Sisters 

sands  of  feet,  penetrated  by  enor- 

River 

mous  alcoves  in  which  haze  and 

Gap 

Ge- 

shadow of  gorgeous  coloring  lie  en- 
gulfed. The  jaggedness  of  profile 
observed  from  the  plains  is  now  ex- 
plained. These  mountains  are  tre- 
mendous uplifts  of  stratified  rocks, 
of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
ages,  which  have  been  broken  out 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  slowly 
heaved  aloft.  Some  sections  miles 
and  miles  in  breadth,  and  thousands 
of  feet  thick,  have  been  pushed 
straight  up,  so  that  their  strata 
remain  almost  as  level  as  before  ; 

ology 

of  the 

others  are  tilted  more  or  less  on  edge 

moun- 

tains 

(always  on  this  slope  towards  the 

east)  and  lie  in  a steeply  slanting 

Peculi- 

position; still  other  sections  are 

arities 

bent  and  crumpled  under  pro- 

of 

digious  side-pressure,  while  all  have 

moun- 

tain 

been  broken  down  and  worn  away 

scen’ry 

until  now  they  are  only  colossal 
fragments  of  the  original 
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upheavals.  This  disturbed  stratifi- 
cation is  plainly  marked  upon  the 
face  of  the  cliffs,  by  the  ledges  that 
hold  the  snow  after  it  has  disap- 
peared elsewhere,  or  by  long  lines 
of  trees,  which  there  alone  can  main- 
tain a foothold  ; and  this  peculiarity 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
admirable  features  of  the  scenery. 
Many  ranges  of  prodigious  moun- 
tains like  these  must  be  traversed 
before  the  Pacific  Coast  is  reached, 
and  grandeur  and  beauty  will  crowd 
upon  the  attention  without  ceasing, 
as  the  train  speeds  through  gorge 
and  over  mountain,  giving  here  a 
vast  outlook,  and  there  an  interior 
glimpse,  then  exchanging  it  for  a 
new  one  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
kaleidoscope. 

2503 

Canmore- Alt.  4,230  feet.— Pop.  300. 
Railway  divisional  point, near  which 
are  large  coal  mines,  in  which  with 
those  at  Anthracite  $1,000,000  have 
been  invested.  From  the  station  a 
striking  profile  of  the  Three  Sisters, 
the  third  or  furthest  south  rising  to 
an  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  is  obtained, 
with  Wind  and  Pigeon  mountains 
looming  up  beyond.  On  a hill  be- 
hind the  station,  and  all  along  the 
embankments  of  the  valley  tra- 
versed by  the  railway,  are  group 
after  group  of  isolated  and  curi- 
ously weathered  conglomerate 
monuments,  called  “hoodoos”-giant 
earthern  pillars,  ten  times  the  height 
of  a man— some  of  them — composed 
of  hard  enough  material  to  with- 
stand the  erosions  that  have  played 
havoc  with  the  surrounding  bank. 
On  either  side  of  the  beautiful  level 
valley,  the  mountains  rise  in  solid 
masses  westward,  until  the  great 
bulk  of  Cascade  Mt.  closes  the  view. 
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Anthracite — Alt.  4,350  ft. — The  pass 
narrows  suddenly,  and  as  the  moun- 
tains are  penetrated  the  scenery 
becomes  grander  and  more  awe- 
inspiring. The  walled  masonry, 
shooting  up  in  Seven  Peaks  on  the 
left,  is  Run  die,  called  after  a mission- 
ary to  the  Indians.  Here  the  line 
for  a time  leaves  the  Bow  and 
strikes  up  the  valley  of  the  Cascade 
River,  directly  toward  the  face  of 
Cascade  Mt.,  which  though  miles 
away,  is  apparently  but  a stone’s 
throw  distant,  and  which  seems  to 
rise  in  enormous  mass  and  advance 
bodily  to  meet  us  ; this  marvellous 
effect  should  not  be  missed  by  the 
traveller.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Cascade  Mt.,  at  Anthracite  station, 
are  the  great  coal  mines  which 
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penetrate  a spur  of  the  Fairholme 
sub-range . This  coal  is  a true  an- 
thracite of  high  quality,  and  the 
mines  are  developing  rapidly  under 
scientific  methods,  the  output 
largely  supplying  the  country  from 
the  coast  as  far  east  as  Winnipeg. 

Banff— Alt.  4,500  ft. — Station  for  Rocky  | 
Mountain  Park  and  the  Hot  Springs 
— a medicinal  watering-place  and 
pleasure  resort.  This  park  is  a 
national  reservation,  26  m.  long  N.E. 
and  S.W.  by  10  m.  wide,  embracing 
parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Bow, 
Spray  and  Cascade  rivers,  Devil’s  ' 
Lake  and  several  noble  mountain 
ranges.  No  part  of  the  Rockies  ex- 
hibits a greater  variety  of  sublime 
and  pleasing  scenery  ; and  nowhere 
are  good  points  of  view  and  features 
of  special  interest  so  accessible,  since 
many  good  roads  and  bridle-paths 
have  been  made.  The  railway  sta- 
tion at  Banff  is  in  the  midst  of  im- 
pressive mountains.  The  huge  mass 
northward  is  Cascade  Mt.  (9,875  ft.); 
eastward  is  Mt.  Inglismaldie,  and 
the  heights  of  the  Fairholme  sub- 
range, behind  which  lies  Devil’s 
Lake . Southeastward  from  Inglis- 
maldie, in  the  same  range  of  the 
Fairholmes,  the  sharp  cone  of  Pee- 
chee  (called  after  an  Indian  chief), 
closes  the  view  in  that  direction  ; 
this  is  the  highest  mountain  visible, 
exceeding  10,000  ft.  To  the  left  of 
Cascade  Mt.,  and  just  north  of  the 
track  rises  the  wooded  ridge  of 
Squaw  Mt.,  beneath  which  lie  the 
Vermillion  Lakes,  seen  just  after 
leaving  the  station.  Up  the  Bow, 
westward,  tower  the  distant,  snowy, 
central  heights  of  the  Main  Range 
about  Simpson’s  Pass,  most  promin- 
ently the  square,  wall-like  crest  of 
Mt.  Massive.  A little  nearer,  at  the 
left,  is  seen  the  northern  end  of  the 
Bourgeau  Range,  and  still  nearer, 
the  razor -like  back  of  Sulphur  Mt., 
along  the  side  of  which  are  the  Hot 
Springs.  The  isolated  bluff  south- 
ward is  Tunnel  Mt.,  while  just  be- 
hind the  station,  Rundle  Peak  rises 
sharply,  so  near  at  hand  as  to  cut 
j off  all  the  view  in  that  direction. 

Just  before  reaching  the  station,  the 
train  passes  along  a large  corral  of 
500  acres  in  which  are  a number  of 
buffalo,  the  last  specimens  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  plains.  The  village 
of  Banff  is  a short  distance  south- 
west of  the  station,  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  Bow,  and  the  C.P.R.  Hot 
Springs  hotel  about  a mile  further 
on.  A steel  bridge  takes  the  car- 
riage-road across  to  the  hotel,  built 
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* H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  will  remain  at  Banff  on  the  east- 
bound  journey  until  21.30  o’clock  on  Sunday,  Oct.  6,  and  arrive  at  Poplar  Point  at 
10.30  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  8. 
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by  the  railway  company,  on  an 
eminence  between  the  foaming  falls 
in  the  Bow  and  the  mouth  of  the 
rapid  Spray  River.  There  are  also  a 
sanitarium  and  hospital  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  a museum  of  more  than 
local  interest  has  been  established 
by  the  Government.  Eight  miles 
from  Banff,  lying  between  Inglis- 
maldie  and  Peechee,  is  Devil’s  Lake. 
There  is  capital  fishing,  the  trout 
being  of  extraordinary  size.  Wild 
sheep  (the  big-horn)  and  moun- 
tain goats  are  occasionally  to  be 
seen  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 
Some  extraordinary  fossil  remains 
and  markings  of  mammoth  pre- 
historic creatures  are  found  on  the 
mountain  slopes  surrounding  this 
lake,  as  well  as  on  Cascade  Mountain. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  the 
valley  of  Ghost  River,  a strange 
region  where  the  mountain  rivulets 
gurgle  off  into  subterranean  reser- 
voirs and  the  granite  walls  are  pitted 
with  caves.  The  hot  springs  are  at 
different  elevations  upon  the  eastern 
slope  of  Sulphur  Mt.,  the  highest 
being  900  feet  above  the  Bow.  All 
are  reached  by  fine  roads,  com- 
manding glorious  landscapes.  The 
more  important  springs  have  been 
improved  by  the  Government,  and 
picturesque  bathing  houses  have 
been  erected  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  attendants.  In  one  locality 
is  a pool  inside  a dome-roofed  cave, 
entered  by  an  artificial  tunnel ; and 
nearby,  another  spring  forms  an 
open  basin  of  warm,  sulphurous 
water.  During  the  summer  months 
a corps  of  Swiss  guides  is  stationed 
here  and  at  other  places  in  the 
mountains.  Twenty  miles  south  of 
Banff  is  Mt.  Assiniboine,  the  Mat- 
terhorn of  the  new  world,  the  ascent 
of  which,  after  many  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  has  recently  been 
made. 
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2524 

Saw  hack — Alt.  4,475  ft. — Upon  leav- 
ing Banff  the  railway  rejoins  the 
Bow  and  follows  it  up  through  a 
forested  valley.  The  view  back- 
ward is  very  fine.  The  Vermillion 
Lakes  are  skirted,  and  ahead  an 
excellent  view  is  had  to  the  right  of 
Mt.  Massive  and  the  snow-peaks  far 
to  the  west,  enclosing  Simpson’s 
Pass.  Then  a sharp  turn  discloses 
straight  ahead  the  great  heap  of 
snowy  ledges  that  form  the  eastern 
crest  of  Pilot  Mt.,  the  landmark  of 
mountain  trappers,  for  it  is  seen  and 
easily  recognizable  from  both  ends 
of  the  Bow  Valley.  Hole-in-the-wall 
Mt,  is  passed  upon  the  right,  against 
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whose  side  can  be  seen  a cavern- 
ous opening  to  a mountain  grotto. 
This  cave  is  1,500  feet  above  the 
valley  bed,  12  feet  from  floor  to  roof, 
and  runs  back  in  the  mountain  for 
160  ft.,  where  a round  chimney-like 
aperture  gives  glimpses  of  the  open 
sky.  A little  beyond  the  station 
(where  the  park  is  left  at  the  west- 
ern corner),  Castle  Mt.  looms  up 
ahead;  on  the  right,  a sheer  precipice 
of  5,000  feet — a giant’s  keep,  stretch- 
ing for  eight  miles,  with  turrets, 
bastions  and  battlements  complete. 
A natural  drawbridge,  portcullis 
and  gateway  can  be  plainly  distin- 
guished against  this  ochre  wall.  The 
back  of  this  mountain  is  a gradual 
slope,  glacier-covered  and  overlook- 
ing a wild  region  of  canon,  torrent 
and  bridges  of  rock. 
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—Alt.  4,570  ft. 
Eldon— Alt.  4,720  ft. 


Castle  Moun- 
tain station  is 
at  the  base  of 
the  great  peak 
whose  name  it  takes.  After  passing 
this  point,  the  mountains  on  each 
side  become  exceedingly  grand  and 
prominent.  Those  on  the  right 
(north-east)  form  the  bare,  rugged 
and  sharply  serrated  Sawback  sub- 
range, with  a spur,  called  the  Slate 
Mts.,  in  the  foreground  at  Laggan. 
On  the  left,  the  lofty  Bow  Range 
fronts  the  valley  in  a series  of  mag- 
nificent snow-laden  promontories. 
At  first,  enchanting  glimpses  only 
are  caught  through  the  trees,  as 
you  look  ahead  ; but  before  Eldon 
is  reached,  the  whole  long  array  is 
in  plain  view.  Turning  to  the  left, 
and  looking  back,  the  central  peak 
of  Pilot  Mt.  is  seen,  like  a leaning 
pyramid  high  above  the  square- 
fronted  ledges  visible  before.  Next 
to  it  is  the  less  lofty,  but  almost 
equally  imposing,  cone  of  Copper 
Mt.,  squarely  opposite  the  sombre 
precipices  of  the  Castle.  Westward 
of  Copper  Mt.,  the  gap  of  Vermillion 
Pass  opens  through  the  range,  per- 
mitting a view  of  many  a lofty  spire 
and  icy  crest  along  the  continental 
watershed,  from  whose  glaciers  and 
snow-fields  the  Vermillion  River 


flows  westward  into  the  Kootenay. 
West  of  the  entrance  into  Vermil- 
lion Pass,  towering  up  tier  after 
tier  in  a massive  vertical  bastion, 
stretches  the  square,  rugged,  wall- 
like front  of  Mt.  Temple ; and 
beyond  it,  standing  supreme  over 
this  part  of  the  range  is  the  prodigi- 
ous, isolated,  helmet-shaped  moun- 
tain named  Lefroy — the  loftiest  and 
grandest  in  this  whole  panorama. 
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This  great  snowbound  mountain 
becomes  visible  at  Cascade  station, 
and  from  Eldon  almost  to  the  sum- 
mit its  white-crowned  precipice  is 
the  most  conspicuous  and  admirable 
feature  of  this  wonderful  valley. 

Friday 
Oct.  4 

2553 
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Laggan — Terminus  of  Western  Divi- 
sion. 

14.15 

LEAVE 

525 

Laggan  and  Vancouver  : 525  Miles 

Pacific  Division 


Mr.  R.  Marpole,  General  Superintendent,  Pacific  Division. 
Mr.  T.  Kilpatrick,  Superintendent,  Laggan  to  Kamloops. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Beasley,  Superintendent,  Kamloops  to  Vancouver. 
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Laggan — Alt.  4,930  ft. — Here  the  time 
goes  back  one  hour  to  conform 
with  the  Pacific  Standard.  Beyond 
Laggan  the  railway  leaves  the  Bow 
and  ascends  a tributary  from  the 
west,  which  courses  through  a gap 
in  the  Bow  Range.  Looking  upward 
to  the  right,  north-west,  through 
this  gap  towards  Bow  Lake  and  the 
huge  rounded  snow-capped  peak  of 
Mt.  Hector,  overtopping  all  others 
in  this  direction,  a view  is  obtained 
of  the  first  of  the  great  glaciers. 
It  is  a broad,  crescent-shaped  river 
of  ice,  the  further  end  concealed 
behind  the  lofty  yellow  cliffs  that 
hem  it  in.  It  is  1,300  feet  above 
you,  and  a dozen  miles  away.  The 
glacial  field,  of  which  this  section 
is  the  southeastern  hem,  is  the 
source  of  three  great  continental 
rivers  flowing  to  the  three  different 
oceans,  the  Athabasca  or  Mackenzie 
River  flowing  to  the  Arctic,  the 
Saskatchewan  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific.  The 
glacier  presents  some  exceptionally 
interesting  features,  among  others 
an  enormous  cavernous  passage- 
way, the  size  of  a railway  tunnel, 
running  for  miles  back  under  the 
ice,  cut  out  by  subterranean  rivers. 
This  is  also  the  region  of  Mountains 
Bush,  Bryce,  Athabasca,  Collie  and 
other  peaks,  the  highest  yet  known 
in  the  Rockies. 

Laggan  is  the  station  for  the 
Lakes  in  the  Clouds,  which,  perched 
on  the  mountains’  sides  amidst  the 
most  romantic  environments,  are 
rare  gems  whose  loveliness  and 
charm  surpass  all  description.  Lake 
Louise,  which  is  the  first,  is  two  and 
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one-half  miles  from  the  station  by  a 
pleasant  carriage  drive  across  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  On  the  mar- 
gin of  this  beautiful  lake  there  is  a 
comfortable  chalet  hotel.  There  is 
a bridle  path  to  Mirror  Lake,  1,000 
ft.  higher  up  the  mountain,  and  a 
still  further  ascent  to  Lake  Agnes, 
during  which  a magnificent  view  of 
the  Bow  Valley  and  the  surrounding 
mountains  is  obtained.  Both  lakes 
lie  literally  above  the  clouds,  nest- 
ling in  rocky  cirques  among  the 
peaks  of  the  Beehive,  St.  Piron, 
Niblock  and  Whyte.  Trails  also  lead 
across  the  stream  draining  Lake 
Louise  to  Goat  or  Fairview  Moun- 
tain on  the  left  side,  to  the  Saddle- 
back still  farther  eastward,  from 
which  one  can  look  across  an  abys- 
mal gorge  2,000  ft.  deep  to  the 
avalanches  of  Mt.  Temple,  the 
frosted  vale  called  Paradise  Valley, 
the  scarred  battlements  of  Mt.  Sheol 
and  the  pinnacled  heights  of  Castle 
Crags  behind  Goat  Mountain. 
Other  trails  lead  round  to  the  right 
of  Lake  Louise  directly  on  to  the 
glacier  bed  of  Mt.  Victoria,  the  great 
palisade  of  snow  12,000  ft.  high  that 
shuts  off  all  view  to  the  south.  This 
trail  also  connects  with  the  route  to 
Abbot’s  Pass,  a beetling  canon 
between  Victoria  and  Lefroy.  A 
stiff  climb  over  this  pass  and  down 
to  the  rear  of  Lefroy  and  Victoria 
leads  by  a chain  of  beautiful  moun- 
tain tarns  to  O’Hara  Lake  and 
Cataract  Creek,  which  flows  directly 
down  to  Kicking  Horse  Lake  on  the 
main  line  at  Hector  Station.  The 
trail  eastward  along  the  Bow  River 
rounds  to  the  rear  of  Mt.  Temple 
and  descends  to  a beautiful  vale 
called  the  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks, 
in  the  midst  of  which  lies  Moraine 
Lake,  an  emerald  gem  set  in  a 
glacier  crescent ; for  the  Ten  Peaks 
engirt  one  side  of  the  lake  like  a 
scimitar  and  between  each  pair  of 
the  peaks  is  fathomless  snow,  with 
the  ribboned  green  of  a glacier 
hanging  down  to  the  valley  bed.  In 
these  waters  the  supply  of  trout  is 
exhaustless.  In  the  surrounding 
valleys  big  game — goat,  prong  horn 
and  bear  — abounds.  Northward 
from  Lake  Louise  are  the  Slate  and 
Waputehk  ranges,  and  overtopping 
all,  like  the  sky-line  of  a citadel, 
with  white  edging  on  every  rock, 
ledge  and  crest  hidden  in  the  clouds, 
is  the  great  buttressed  mass  called 
Mt.  Hector,  after  Dr.  Hector,  of  the 
Palliser  expedition  in  1858,  one  of 
the  first  to  explore  the  Rockies.  To 
the  northwest  of  Mt.  Hector  lies  the 
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vast  Bow  Glacier  region.  The  Upper 
and  Lower  Bow  Lakes  are  at  the 
foot  of  this  glacier,  about  a day’s 
journey  north  from  Lake  Louise. 


-Alt.  5,296 


Stephen 

feet. 

Hector  —Alt.  5,190  ft. 


The  station  at 
the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Mts., 
like  the  stupen- 
dous mountain  some  miles  ahead — 
the  chief  peak  of  the  Rockies  in 
this  latitude — is  named  in  honor 
of  the  first  President  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Co.  Here  is 
the  “ Great  Divide  ” and  a sparkling 
stream  separates  into  two,  the 
waters  of  one  flowing  to  the  Pacific, 
and  of  the  other  to  Hudson  Bay. 
From  here  the  line  descends  rapidly, 
passing  the  beautiful  Kicking  Horse 
Lake  at  Hector,  and  crossing  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Kicking  Horse 
River  just  beyond.  The  tumultuous 
cataract  that  comes  racing  down 
rocky  ledges  to  the  left  to  lose  itself 
in  the  emerald  waters  of  Kicking 
Horse  or  Wapta  Lake  is  Cataract 
Creek.  It  flows  down  the  rear 
slopes  of  Lefroy  and  Victoria  behind 
Lake  Louise.  The  trail  nine  miles 
up  this  creek  leads  to  O’Hara  Lake 
among  the  Wiwaxy  Peaks,  and  a 
few  miles  farther  on  to  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  phenomena  in  the 
mountains,  to  what  the  Indians  call 
the  Lake  of  Ice,  a congealed  tarn  of 
such  lofty  altitude  the  ice  melts  for 
barely  five  weeks  during  the  year. 
West  of  Kicking  Horse  Lake  the 
scenery  is  sublime,  almost  terrible. 
The  line  clings  to  the  mountain-side 
at  the  left,  and  the  valley  on  the 
right  rapidly  deepens  until  the 
river  is  seen  as  a gleaming  thread  a 
thousand  feet  below,  a naked  wall 
of  bronze,  yellow  and  grey,  against 
which  have  been  sculptured  by  rain 
and  frost  a thousand  fantastic 
figures,  notably  that  of  the  rider 
and  horse.  Above  is  a serrated  sky- 
line whose  craggy  margin  hides  the 
glaciers  and  the  real  summit  of  the 
range.  Looking  to  the  right,  the 
Yoho,  one  of  the  grandest  mountain 
valleys  in  the  world,  stretches  away 
to  the  north,  with  great,  white, 
glacier-bound  peaks  on  either  side. 
By  actual  count  from  any  of  the 
peaks  in  this  region,  eighty  distinct 
glaciers  are  visible  without  the  aid 
of  a field  glass  among  the  glaciers 
of  the  Kicking  Horse  River.  Look- 
ing forward  to  the  right,  the 
heights  of  Mt.  Field  are  seen -not 
the  real  summit,  that  is  hidden  by 
the  fore  wall.  On  the  left  the  ba- 
silica-like spires  of  Cathedral  Peak 
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2569 

10.45 

loom  against  the  sky,  and  just 
beyond,  with  enormous  ice-fields 
gleaming  on  its  upper  slopes,  is  the 
duomo-iike  head  of  Mt.  Stephen. 
On  its  shoulder  is  seen  a vast  shin- 
ing, green  glacier,  the  forepart  of 
this  monster,  which  hangs  obliquely 
forward,  measuring  nearly  a thou- 
sand feet,  and  its  lower,  outer  edge 
showing  a vertical  depth  of  almost 
a hundred  feet.  Here,  too,  can  be 
seen  a silver-lead  mine  on  the  moun- 
tainside, 2,500  feet  above  its  base. 
Passing  through  a short  tunnel,  and 
hugging  the  base  of  the  mountain 
closely,  the  main  peak  is  lost  to  view 
for  a few  minutes  ; but  as  the  train 
turns  sharply  away,  it  soon  reap- 
pears with  startling  suddenness,  and 
when  its  highly-colored  dome  and 
spires  are  illuminated  by  the  sun  it 
seems  to  rise  as  a flame  shooting 
into  the  sky. 

Field! — Alt. 4, 050ft. — At  Field  is  acharm- 

11.85 

509 

Sun- 
day, 
Sep.  29 

ing  chalet  hotel  managed  by  the 
railway  company — the  Mt.  Stephen 
House — not  far  from  the  base  of  Mt. 
Stephen  and  facing  Mt.  Field.  Field 
is  at  the  southwest  angle  of  that 
great  glacier  field  first  seen  north- 
ward from  Laggan,  and  is  only — as  it 
were — a stone’s  throw  from  all  the 
mysteries  and  wonders  of  an  upper 
ice  world.  There  is  excellent  fly- 
fishing for  trout  in  the  lakelets  and 
streams  near  the  village,  and  a few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  hotel  are 
the  remnants  of  a crystal  cave. 
Looking  down  the  valley  from  the 
hotel,  the  Ottertail  Mountains  are 
seen  on  the  left,  and  the  Van  Horne 
Range  on  the  right.  The  two  most 
prominent  peaks  of  the  latter  are 
Mts.  Deville  and  King,  the  former 
on  the  right.  Fossil  beds  are  also 
found  in  the  Van  Horne  Range. 
The  Ottertail  Range  with  its  sheer 
wall,  snow  caps  and  abrupt  declivi- 
ties giving  unexpected  views  at 
every  turn,  is  particularly  attractive 
to  the  mountain  climber.  About 
a mile  away  from  the  valley- 
bed  of  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  at 
the  base  of  the  Ottertails,  is  a 
strange  field  of  rakish-looking  “hoo- 
doos ” — pillars  left  standing  by  the 
wash  of  mountain  torrent,  with 
stones  tilted  at  all  sort  of  tipsy 
angles  on  their  heads.  A trail  cross- 
ing the  bridge  of  the  Kicking  Horse, 
to  the  base  of  Mt.Field  leads  through 
a forest  of  spruce  and  balsam  to  a 
natural  bridge  of  rock,  under  which 
the  river  pours  in  a cataract.  Five 
miles  farther  along  the  same  trail  is 
Emerald  Lake,  a lovely  expanse  of 
green  water  nestling  in  the  forest  to 
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the  rear  of  Mt.  Field  and  completely 
surrounded  by  lofty  peaks,  whose 
green,  ribboned  glaciers  can  be  seen 
protruding  from  the  rocky  cirques  The 
of  the  upper  slopes.  Huts  have  been 
erected  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  tourists  wishing  to  spend  some 
time  at  the  lake,  or  to  visit  the  great 
Yoho  Valley  which  lies  beyond. 

An  excellent  trail  has  been  cut 
round  the  end  of  the  lake  and  up  the 
gravelly  saddle  of  rock  to  the  right, 
where  one  passes  through  a forest 
into  the  very  lap  of  the  summits. 

A tarn  lies  in  the  centre  of  this  up- 
land meadow  and  the  trail  leads  to 
its  right  hand  margin,  a sheer  drop 
of  2,000  feet  into  the  gorge  of  the 
marvellous  Takakkaw  Falls . These 
recently  discovered  falls  surpass 
anything  in  the  known  world, nearly 
ten  times  higher  than  Niagara.  An 
enormous  volume  of  seething,  boil- 
ing water  rushes  over  the  precipice 
on  the  far  side  of  the  narrow  gorge 
and  shatters  down  the  rock  side  in 
clouds  of  foam,  a sheer  drop  of  1,400 
feet,  with  a broken,  boiling  cascade 
for  another  500  feet.  Glaciers  can 
be  seen  banking  the  surrounding 
precipices  and  feeding  this  great 
torrent . 


Ottertail— Alt. 
3,700  ft. 

Le  a n c h o i l — A1 1 . 

3,570  ft. 


Two  miles  be- 
yond Field,  very 
lofty,  glacier- 
bearing heights 
are  seen  at  the 


north.  The  line  rises  from  the  flats 
of  the  Wapta  (or  Kicking  Horse), 
and  after  crossing  a high  bridge 
over  the  Ottertail  Fiver  (whence  one 
of  the  finest  views  is  obtained), 
descends  again  to  the  Wapta, 
whose  narrow  valley  divides  the 
Ottertail  and  Van  Horne  Ranges. 
The  Ottertail  to  the  left  appears 
sheer  and  pinnacled,  with  an 
amphitheatre  among  the  craggy 
heights,  while  the  Van  Horne  to 
the  right  are  ochre-coloured  in  their 
slopes  and  show  an  undulated  suc- 
cession of  trough  and  crest  among 
their  summits.  The  line,  which 
has  gradually  curved  towards  the 
south  since  crossing  the  summit  at 
Stephen,  runs  due  south  from  here 
to  Leanchoil,  where  the  Beaverfoot 
River  comes  in  from  the  south  and 
joins  the  Wapta.  At  the  left,  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Ottertail  Mts., 
walled,  massive  and  castellated,  rise 
abruptly  to  an  immense  height;  and, 
looking  south,  a magnificent  range 
of  peaks  extends  in  orderly  array 
towards  the  southeast  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  These  are  the  Beaver- 
foot Mts.,  appearing  to  slope  away 
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from  the  railway.  At  the  right, 
Mt.  Hunter,  a long,  gradual  slope, 
pushes  its  huge  mass  forward  like  a 
wedge  between  the  Ottertail  and 
Beaverfoot  ranges.  The  river  turns 
abruptly  against  its  base  and 
plunges  into  the  lower  Kicking 
Horse  canon,  down  which  it  dis- 
putes the  passage  with  the  railway. 


2591 


Lower 
cany’n 
of  the 
Wapta 


PaSIiser — Alt.  3,250  ft.  — The  canon 
rapidly  deepens  until,  beyond  Pal- 
liser,  the  mountain  sides  become 
vertical,  rising  straight  up  thou- 
sands of  feet,  in  a bronze  wall  crested 
by  a long  line  of  nameless  peaks, 
and  within  an  easy  stone’s  throw 
from  wall  to  wall.  Down  this  vast 
chasm  go  the  railway  and  the  river 
together,  the  former  crossing  from 
side  to  side  to  ledges  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  twisting  and 
turning  in  every  direction,  and 
every  minute  or  two  plunging 
through  projecting  angles  of  rock 
which  seem  to  close  the  way.  With 
the  towering  cliffs  almost  shutting 
out  the  sunlight,  and  the  roar  of  the 
river  and  the  train  increased  an 
hundredfold  by  the  echoing  walls, 
the  passage  of  this  terrible  gorge 
will  never  be  forgotten. 
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The  train  sud- 
denly emerges 
into  daylight 
as  Golden  is 
reached.  The 
broad  river 
ahead  is  the  Columbia  moving 
northward.  The  supremely  beauti- 
ful mountains  beyond  to  the  left 
and  the  south  are  the  Selkirks, 
rising  from  their  forest-clad  bases 
and  lifting  their  ice-crowned  heads 
far  into  the  sky.  They  extend  in 
an  apparently  unbroken  line  from 
the  southwest  to  the  northeast, 
gradually  melting  into  the  remote 
distance.  Parallel  with  them,  and 
rising  eastward,  to  the  right  and 
the  north  from  the  Columbia, 
range  upon  range,  are  the  Rockies, 
only  the  loftiest  peaks  to  be  seen 
just  now  over  the  massive  benches 
upon  which  they  rest.  From  Golden 
to  Donald,  the  railway  follows  down 
the  Columbia  on  the  face  of  the 
lower  bench  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  the 
Selkirks  all  the  way  in  full  view 
opposite,  the  soft  green  streaks 
do  wn  their  sides  indicating  the  paths 
of  avalanches.  Moberly  is  the  site  of 
the  oldest  cabin  in  the  mountains, 
seen  just  to  the  left,  where  a govern- 
ment engineering  party,  under  Mr. 
Walter  Moberly,  C.  E.,  engaged  in 
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the  preliminary  surveys  of  the  rail- 
way route,  passed  the  winter  of 
1871-2. 
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Donaica—  Alt.2,530  ft. 

Redgrave 
Beavermouth — 

Alt.  2,500  ft. 


Donald  lies  in 
the  shadow  of 
the  Selkirks. 
From  here  the 
railway  crosses 
the  Columbia  to 
the  base  of  the  Selkirks,  always 
wooded  in  contrast  to  the  naked 
stone  of  the  Rockies . A little  fur- 
ther down,  the  Rockies  and  Selkirks 
crowding  together  force  the  river 
through  a deep,  narrow  gorge,  the 
railway  clinging  to  the  slopes  high 
above  it.  Emerging  from  the  gorge 
at  Beavermouth,  the  most  north- 
erly station  on  the  transcontinental 
route,  the  line  soon  turns  abruptly 
to  the  left  and  enters  the  Selkirks 
through  the  Gate  of  the  Reaver 
River — a passage  so  narrow  that  a 
felled  tree  serves  as  a foot  bridge 
over  it — just  where  the  river  makes 
its  final  and  mad  plunge  down  to 
the  level  of  the  Columbia.  Here  a 
natural  bridge  is  seen  across  the 
boiling  torrent. 
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Six-BVEsSe  Creek — A little  way  up 

Alt.  2,900  ft.  the  Beaver  the 

„ line  crosses  to 

a the  right  bank, 

Bear  Creek — Alt.  where  notched 

3,500  ft.  into  the  moun- 

tain side,itrises 
at  the  rate  of  116  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
the  river  is  soon  left  a thousand  feet 
below,  appearing  as  a silver  thread 
winding  through  the  narrow  and 
densely  forested  valley.  Opposite  is 
a line  of  huge  tree-clad  hills,  occa- 
sionally showing  snow-covered 
heads  above  the  timber  line. 
Nature  has  worked  here  on  so 
gigantic  a scale  that  many  travel- 
lers fail  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
height  of  the  spruce,  Douglas  fir 
and  cedar  trees,  which  seem  to  be 
engaged  in  a vain  competition  with 
the  mountains  themselves.  From 
Six-Mile  Creek  station  one  sees 
ahead,  up  the  Beaver  Valley,  a long 
line  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Sel- 
kirks, en  echelon , culminating  in  an 
exceedingly  lofty  pinnacle,  named 
Sir  Donald  (10,600  ft.),  with  which  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  will  be 
made  at  Glacier  House.  Again, 
from  Mountain  Creek  Bridge,  a 
few  miles  beyond,  where  a power- 
ful torrent  comes  down  from  high 
mountains  northward,  the  same 
view  is  obtained,  nearer  and  larger, 
and  eight  peaks  can  be  counted  in  a 
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grand  array,  the  last  of  which  is 
Sir  Donald,  leading  the  line.  A 
little  further  on,  Cedar  Creek  is 
crossed,  and  not  far  west  of  it  is  a 
very  high  bridge,  spanning  a foam- 
ing cascade,  whence  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  prospects  of  the 
whole  journey  is  to  be  had.  So 
impressed  were  the  builders  with 
the  charm  of  this  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  mountains  that  they  named 
the  spot  The  Surprise.  The  princi- 
pal difficulty  in  construction  on  this 
part  of  the  line  was  occasioned  by 
the  torrents,  many  of  them  in 
splendid  cascades,  which  come 
down  through  narrow  gorges  cut 
deeply  into  the  steep  slopes  along 
which  the  railway  creeps.  The 
greatest  of  all  these  bridges  crosses 
Stony  Creek,  a noisy  rill,  flowing  in 
the  bottom  of  a narrow,  V-shaped 
channel,  300  feet  below  the  rails, 
one  of  the  loftiest  railway  bridges 
in  the  world.  As  Bear  Creek 
station  is  approached,  a brief  but 
precious  glimpse  is  caught  of  Her- 
mit Mt.,  through  a gap  in  the  cliffs 
on  the  right.  This  station  is  1,000 
feet  above  the  Beaver,  whose  upper 
valley  can  be  seen  penetrating  the 
mountains  southward  for  a long 
distance.  The  line  here  leaves  the 
Beaver  and  turns  up  Bear  Creek, 
along  continuing  grades  of  116  feet 
to  the  mile. Many  of  the  diffi- 

culties of  the  railway  from  snow  in 
the  winter  occur  between  Bear 
Creek  and  the  summit  on  the  east 
and  for  a similar  distance  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Selkirks,  and 
these  have  been  completely  over- 
come by  the  construction,  at  vast 
expense,  of  sheds,  or  more  properly 
tunnels,  of  massive  timber  work. 
These  are  built  of  heavy  squared 
cedar  timber,  dove  - tailed  and 
bolted  together,  backed  with  rock, 
and  fitted  into  the  mountain 
sides  in  such  a manner  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  most  terrific 

avalanche. Beyond  Stony  Creek 

bridge,  the  gorge  of  Bear  Creek  is 
compressed  into  a vast  ravine  be- 
tween Mt.  Macdonald  on  the  left  and 
The  Hermit  on  the  right,  forming  a 
narrow  portal  to  the  amphitheatre 
of  Rogers’  Pass,  at  the  summit.  The 
cowled  figure  of  a man,  with  his  dog, 
on  the  western  edge  of  one  of  the 
crags  shapes  itself  out  of  the  rocks, 
and  gives  the  name  of  Hermit  to 
the  mountain.  The  way  is  between 
enormous  precipices.  Mt.  Mac- 
donald towers  a mile  and  a quarter 
above  the  railway  in  almost  vertical 
height.  Its  base  is  but  a stone’s 
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throw  distant,  and  it  is  so  sheer,  so 
bare  and  stupendous,  and  yet  so 
near,  that  one  is  overawed  by  a 
sense  of  immensity  and  mighty 
grandeur.  This  is  the  climax  of 
mountain  scenery.  In  passing 

before  the  face  of  this  gigantic  pre- 
cipice, the  line  clings  to  the  base  of 
Hermit  Mt.,  and,  as  the  station  at 
Rogers’  Pass  is  neared,  its  clustered 
spires  appear,  facing  those  of  Mt. 
Macdonald,  and  nearly  as  high. 
These  two  matchless  mountains  were 
once  apparently  united,  but  ages 
ago  some  terrific  convulsion  of 
nature  has  split  them  asunder,  leav- 
ing barely  room  for  the  railway. 
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Rogers’  Pass — Alt.  4,275  ft. — This  pass 
was  named  after  Maj.  A.  B.  Rogers, 
by  whose  adventurous  energy  it  was 
discovered  in  1883,  previous  to  which 
no  human  foot  had  penetrated  to  the 
summit  of  this  great  central  range. 
The  pass  lies  between  two  lines  of 
huge  snow-clad  peaks.  That  on  the 
north  forms  a prodigious  amphi- 
theatre, under  whose  parapet,  seven 
or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley,  half-a-dozen  glaciers  may  be 
seen  at  once,  and  so  near  that  their 
shining  green  fissures  are  distinctly 
visible.  The  changing  effects  of 
light  and  shadow  on  this  brother- 
hood of  peaks,  of  which  The  Hermit 
and  Macdonald  are  the  chiefs,  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  fortunate 
traveller  who  has  seen  the  sunset  or 
sunrise  tinting  their  battlements,  or 
has  looked  up  from  the  green  valley 
at  a snow-storm  trailing  its  curtain 
along  their  crests  with  perchance  a 
white  peak  or  two  standing  serene 
above  the  harmless  cloud.  On  the 
south  stretches  the  line  of  peaks 
connecting  Macdonald  with  Sir 
Donald,  Uto,  Eagle  and  Avalanche, 
from  south  to  north — the  rear 
slopes  of  which  were  seen  in  ascend- 
ing the  Beaver.  This  pass  valley  has 
been  reserved  by  the  Government 
as  a national  park. 
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Selkirk  Summit— Alt. 4,300 ft.  — Sum- 
mit of  the  pass.  The  mountains  to 
the  right  are  : Hermit,  the  group  of 
castellated  granite  crags  directly 
above  the  Pass  ; Tupper,  a rounded 
height ; the  Swiss  Peaks,  distinct 
from  the  peaks  on  each  side  by  deep- 
ly notched  ravines  ; Rogers’  Peak 
sloping  down  a gradual  sky-line 
to  Grizzly,  which  is  separated  by  a 
deep  ravine  from  Roy,  which  in  turn 
runs  up  to  the  pyramidal  heights 
of  Cheops,  a veritable  Titan  of 
this  group,  with  the  profile  of  a 
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hatted-Napoleon  plainly  silhouetted 
against  that  face  of  Cheops  over- 
looking the  vast  glacial  fields  of  the 
whole  Hermit  Range.  On  the  crags 
of  the  Swiss  Peaks  a second  cowled 
figure  with  his  inseparable  dog  can 
be  seen  as  if  a companion  of  his 
brother  on  Hermit  Mt. ; and  looking 
out  of  the  pass  towards  the  west, 
and  over  the  deep  valley  of  the  Ille- 
cillewaet,  is  Ross  Peak,  a massive 
cliff  summit  carrying  an  immense 
glacier  on  its  eastern  slope.  Leav- 
ing the  summit,  and  curving  to  the 
left,  the  line  follows  the  slope  of  the 
summit  peaks,  of  which  Sir  Donald 
is  the  chief . At  the  right  is  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Illecillewaet,  which 
makes  its  way  westward  by  a devi- 
ous course  among  numberless  hoary- 
headed  mountain  monarchs.  Far 
below  and  for  many  miles  away,  can 
be  traced  the  railway,  seeking  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  by  a series  of 
extraordinary  curves,  doubling  up- 
on itself  again  and  again.  Directly 
ahead  is  the  Great  Glacier  of  the 
Selkirks.  Passing  a long  snow-shed 
(not  through  it,  for  an  outer  track  is 
provided,  that  the  summer  scenery 
may  not  be  lost)  a sharp  curve 
brings  the  train  in  front  of  the  Great 
Glacier,  which  is  now  very  near,  at 
the  left — a vast  plateau  of  gleaming 
ice — one  glacier  of  a group  of  gla- 
ciers altogether— as  large,  it  is  said, 
as  all  those  of  Switzerland  com- 
bined, the  ice  field,  of  which  the 
Great  Glacier  is  one  of  a number  of 
outlets,  embracing  more  than  200 
square  miles. 
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Glacier  House — Alt.  4, 122  ft.— Station 
and  hotel  within  thirty  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  Great  Glacier,  from 
which,  at  the  left,  Sir  Donald  rises 
a naked  and  abrupt  pyramid,  to  a 
height  of  more  than  a mile  and  a 
half  above  the  railway.  This  stately 
monolith  was  named  after  Sir 
Donald  Smith  (Lord  Strathcona), 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
C.P.R.  Farther  to  the  left,  looking 
from  the  hotel,  are  sharp  peaks 
— Uto,  Eagle,  Avalanche  and  Mac- 
donald— second  only  to  Sir  Donald. 
Rogers’  Pass  and  the  snowy  Her- 
mit range,  the  most  prominent  peak 
of  which  is  called  Grizzly,  from 
the  frequency  with  which  bears  are 
met  upon  its  berry-bearing  slopes, 
are  in  full  view.  Again  to  the  left, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Hermit  range, 
comes  Cheops,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  far  down  among  the 
trees,  the  Illecillewaet  glistens 
across  the  valley.  Somewhat  at  the 
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left  of  Cheops  the  shoulders  of  Ross 
Peak  are  visible  over  the  wooded 
slope  of  the  mountain  behind  the 
hotel,  which  is  called  Abbott.  Be- 
tween Ross  and  Abbott  in  the  back- 
ground can  be  seen  an  enormous  wall 
of  snow.  This  is  the  Mt.  Bonney 
Glacier,  sometimes  appropriately 
known  as  the  Purity.  To  the  right 
of  Ross,  between  Ross  and  Cheops,  a 
glimpse  is  caught  of  a snowy  amphi- 
theatre— the  Cougar  Range.  Fol- 
lowing the  sky-line  of  Mt.  Abbott 
which  appears  behind  the  hotel  like 
a forested  wall,  the  eye  rests  on 
another  lofty  glacier  with  many 
peaks  shooting  up  through  the 
snow.  This  is  the  Asulkan  Glacier 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Asulkan  and 
the  peaks  going  from  right  to  left 
are — Afton,  the  sharp  apex  ; the 
Rampart,  an  oblong  wall;  the  Dome, 
a rounded  rock  ; Castor  and  Pollux, 
two  sharp  spires  farthest  south. 
To  the  left  of  the  Asulkan  Glacier 
comes  a forested  dome,  Glacier  Crest, 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Great 
Illecillewaet  Glacier,  which  is  bank- 
ed on  the  other  side  by  the  lower 
slopes  of  Sir  Donald,  from  whose 
summit  as  many  as  120  distinct  gla- 
ciers can  be  seen.  The  Great  Glacier 
is  exactly  a mile  and  a half  away, 
and  its  slowly  receding  forefoot 
with  immense  crevasses  of  abys- 
mal depths  cutting  across  the  crys- 
tal surface  is  only  a few  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  hotel. 
Several  good  trails  have  been  made 
to  it,  and  its  exploration  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  easy;  one  by  Glacier 
Crest,  which  is  directly  above  the 
grotto-like,  crystal  seracs  and  yawn- 
ing bergschrunds,  another  up  the 
centre  of  the  ice-river,  which  neces- 
sitates guides  to  tread  a way  among 
the  crevasses  ; a third  up  the  slope 
of  Sir  Donald,  which  leads  on  the 
neve  or  snow-field  before  reaching 
the  more  difficult  ice.  Easy 
trails  also  lead  to  Marion  Lake,  on 
Mt.  Abbott,  1,500  feet  above  the 
valley ; to  Cascade  Summit,  where 
a look-out  house  has  been  erected 
directly  above  the  mountain  torrent 
seen  tumbling  down  the  green  bench 
of  Eagle  Peak ; to  the  head  of  the 
Asulkan  Valley,  where  the  ice  flow 
of  two  main  branches  of  the  glacier 
meet;  and  to  the  summits  of  Mts. 
Avalanche  and  Abbott.  Good  routes 
have  also  been  mapped  by  the 
guides  up  Eagle  and  Sir  Donald ; 
but  both  are  arduous  climbs. 
Rogers’  Pass  above,  and  the  Loop 
below,  are  within  an  easy  walk.  A 
glacial  stream  has  been  caught  and 
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furnishes  fountains  about  the  hotel. 
Game  is  very  abundant  throughout 
these  lofty  ranges.  Their  summits 
are  the  home  of  the  mountain  goat, 
which  are  seldom  found  southward 
of  Canada.  Bears  can  also  be 
obtained. 


Miles 

from 

VancVr 


Continuing  the  descent  from  the 
Glacier  House,  and  following  around 
the  mountain-side,  The  Loop  is  soon 
reached,  where  the  line  makes 
several  startling  turns  and  twists, 
first  crossing  a valley  leading  down 
from  the  Mt.  Bonney  glacier,  touch- 
ing for  a moment  on  the  base  of 
Ross  Peak,  then  doubling  back  to 
the  right  a mile  or  more  upon  itself 
to  within  a biscuit’s  - toss  ; then 
sweeping  around  to  the  right  touch- 
ing Cougar  Mt.,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Illecillewaet,  crossing  again  to 
the  left,  and  at  last  shooting  down 
the  valley  parallel  with  its  former 
course.  Looking  back,  the  railway 
is  seen  cutting  two  long  gashes,  one 
above  the  other,  on  the  mountain- 
slope,  and  farther  to  the  left,  and 
high  above  the  long  snow-shed  the 
summit  range,  near  Rogers’  Pass  is 
yet  visible,  with  Sir  Donald  over- 
looking all. 
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Ross  Peak— Alt. 

3,600  feet. 

lEieciliewaet — Alt. 

3,593  feet. 

water  is  at  first  pea-green  with 
glacial  mud,  but  rapidly  clarifies. 
The  gorge  is  sometimes  of  consider- 
able width,  filled  with  that  remark- 
able forest  of  gigantic  trees  for 
which  British  Columbia  is  famous, 
and  there  are  exceedingly  grand 
outlooks  all  along.  About  Ross 
Peak  station  are  many  silver  mines 
penetrating  the  crest  of  one  of  the 
lofty  hills  north  of  the  railway. 
Caribou  occur  in  numbers  from 
here  down  to  the  Columbia. 


The  Illecille- 
waet River  is 
here  of  no 
great  size,  but 
of  course  tur- 
bulent.  Its 
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Albert  Gascon — Alt.  2,845  ft. — Just 
east  of  the  station  the  train  runs 
suddenly  along  the  very  brink  of 
several  remarkably  deep  fissures  in 
the  solid  rock,  whose  wails  rise 
straight  up,  hundreds  of  feet  on  both 
sides,  to  wooded  crags,  above  which 
sharp,  distant  peaks  cut  the  sky.  The 
most  striking  of  these  canons  is 
the  Albert,  where  the  river  is  seen 
nearly  300  feet  below  the  railway, 
compressed  into  a boiling  flume 
scarcely  20  ft.  wide. 
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Twin  Butte— This  station  takes  its 
name  from  the  huge  double  summit 
near  by,  now  called.  Mounts  Macken- 
zie-Tilley.  After  passing  the  station, 
there  looms  up  at  the  right  the  con- 
spicuous and  beautiful  peak  named 
Clachnacoodin . As  the  western  base 
of  the  Selkirks  is  approached,  the 
narrow  valley  again  becomes  a 
gorge,  and  the  railway  and  river 
dispute  the  passage  through  a chasm 
with  vertical  rocky  walls  standing 
but  ten  yards  apart . The  line  sud- 
denly emerges  into  a comparatively 
open,  level  and  forest-covered  space, 
swings  to  the  right  and  reaches 
Revelstoke,  the  northern  gateway  to 
the  wonderfully  rich  mining  camps 
of  West  Kootenay. 
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Revelstoke — Alt.  1,475  ft. — Population 
2,000.  On  the  Columbia  River — a 
railway  divisional  point  and  a gate- 
way to  the  great  West  Kootenay 
mining  camps . The  town  was  ori- 
ginally located  on  the  river-bank,  a 
mile-and-a-half  from  the  station, 
but  the  past  year  has  seen  its  growth 
to  the  depot  grounds.  The  Colum- 
bia, which  has  made  a great  detour 
around  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Selkirks,  while  the  railway  has 
come  directly  across,  is  here  much 
larger  than  at  Donald,  from  which 
it  has  fallen  1,050  ft.,  and  28  miles 
below  Revelstoke  expands  into  the 
Arrow  Lakes,  along  which  there  is 
much  beautiful  country,  and  where 
the  opportunities  for  sport  are 
unlimited.  To  reach  the  mining 
regions  by  this  route,  involves  a 
most  delightful  trip  on  the  branch 
line  to  Arrowhead,  and  steamer 
down  Arrow  Lake. 
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The  two  peaks  southeast,  seen 
from  the  main  line  of  the  railway, 
are  Mackenzie  and  Tilley.  The 
mountains  beyond  are  in  the  Gold 
or  Columbia  Range,  and  the  most 
prominent  one  of  them  in  view, 
towards  the  southwest,  is  Mt.  Beg- 


bie,  imposing 
and  glacier- 
studded.  The 
Columbia  is 
crossed  upon  a 
bridge  half  a 
mile  long,  and 
the  Gold  Range 
is  at  once  entered  by  Eagle  Pass, 
which  is  so  deep  cut  and  direct 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
posely provided  for  the  railway,  in 
compensation,  perhaps,  for  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  that  had  to  be  over- 
come in  the  Rockies  and  Selkirks. 
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Lofty  mountains  rise  abruptly  on 
each  side  throughout,  and  the  pass 
is  seldom  more  than  a mile  wide. 
The  highest  point  reached  by  the 
line  in  this  pass  is  at  Summit  Lake, 
8 miles  from,  and  only  525  feet  above 
the  Columbia.  Four  beautiful  lakes 
— Summit,  Victor,  Three  Valley  and 
Griffin — occur  in  close  succession, 
each  occupying  the  entire  width  of 
the  valley,  and  forcing  the  railway 
into  the  mountain  sides.  At  Craig- 
ellachie  the  last  spike  was  driven 
in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  on  Nov. 
7,  1885 — the  rails  from  the  east  and 
the  west  meeting  here. 

On  the  great 
ShuswapLakes, 
the  centre  of  one 
of  the  best  sport- 
ing regions  on 
the  line.  North- 
ward within  a day  caribou  are  abun- 
dant ; the  deer  shooting  southward 
within  30  miles  is  very  good,  and  on 
the  lakes  there  is  famous  sport  in  deep 
trolling  for  trout.  The  London  Times 
has  well  described  this  part  of  the 
line:— “The  Eagle  River  leads  us 
“down  to  the  great  Shuswap  Lake, so 
“ named  from  the  Indian  tribe  that 
“ lived  on  its  banks  and  who  still  have 
“ a ‘ reserve  ’ there.  This  is  a most 
“ remarkable  body  of  water.  It  lies 
‘ ‘ among  the  mountain  ridges,  and 
“ consequently  extends  its  long  nar- 
“row  arms  along  the  intervening 
“valleys  like  a huge  octopus  in  half- 
“ a-dozen  directions.  These  arms  are 
“many  miles  long,  and  vary  from  a 
‘ ‘ few  hundred  yards  to  two  or  three 
“miles  in  breadth,  and  their  high, 
“bold  shores,  fringed  by  the  little 
“ narrow  beach  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
“with  alternating  bays  and  capes, 

“ give  beautiful  views.  The  railway 
“crosses  one  of  these  arms  by  a 
“drawbridge  at  Sicamous  Narrows, 
“and  then  goes  for  a long  distance 
“ along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
“ lake,  running  entirely  around  the 
“ end  of  the  Salmon  arm.”  Sicamous 
is  the  station  for  the  mining  and  agri- 
cultural districts  to  the  south  where 
there  is  large  settlement.  A branch 
railway  runs  to  Vernon  and  Okana- 
gan, at  the  head  of  Lake  Okanagan, 
a magnificent  sheet  of  water  on 
which  the  steamer  “Aberdeen”  plies. 
Near  Kelowna,  on  the  lake  shore, 
thirty-five  miles  from  Vernon,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  formerly  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  has  a fine  farm,  and 
another  holding  of  13,000  acres  a 
few  miles  from  Vernon,  employing 
a small  army  of  men,  and  growing 
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fruits  of  all  kinds  that  the  tem- 
perate zone  will  produce.  Further 
down  the  lake  is  Peachland,  a new 
town  which  is  making  considerable 
progress.  This  is  a land  of  vine- 
yards and  orchards,  as  well  as  a 
Mecca  for  keen  sportsmen,  for  there 
is  an  abundance  and  variety  of  large 
and  small  game,  including  caribou, 
bear,  deer,  Bighorn  and  mountain 
goats.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
are  numerous  bands  of  wild  horses. 
Resuming  the  transcontinental  trip, 
a writer  says  : “ For  50  miles  the 

“ line  winds  in  and  out  the  bending 
“ shores,  while  geese  and  ducks  fly 
‘ ‘ over  the  waters  and  light  and 
“ shadow  play  upon  the  opposite 
* ‘ banks.  This  lake  with  its  bordering 
“slopes,  gives  a fine  reminder  of 
“Scottish  scenery.  The  railway  in 
“ getting  around  if,  leads  at  differ- 
ent, and  many,  times  towards 
“ every  one  of  the  thirty-two  points 
“ of  the  compass . Leaving  the 
“ Salmon  arm  of  the  lake  rather 
“ than  go  a circuitous  course  around 
‘ ‘ the  mountain  to  reach  the  south  - 
“ western  arm,  the  line  strikes 
‘ ‘ through  the  forest  over  the  top  of 
“the  intervening  hill  [Notch  Hill]. 
“We  come  out  at  some  600  feet 
“ elevation  above  this  ‘arm,’  and  get 
“ a magnificent  view  across  the 
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“ of  water  stretching  far  on  either 
“hand,  with  high  mountain  ridges 
“ for  the  opposite  background.  The 
“line  gradually  runs  down  the  hill 
“until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the 
“ water,  but  here  it  has  passed  the 
“ lake,  which  has  narrowed  into  the 
“[south  branch  of  the]  Thompson 
“ River.  Then  the  valley  broadens, 
‘ ‘ and  the  eye  that  has  been  so 
“accustomed  to  rocks  and  rough- 
“ ness  and  the  uninhabited  desola- 
“ tion  of  the  mountains  is  gladdened 
“ by  the  sight  of  grass,  fenced  fields, 
“ growing  crops,  haystacks,  and 
“good  farmhouses  on  the  level 
“surface,  while  herds  of  cattle, 
“sheep  and  horses  roam  over  the 
“bordering  hills  in  large  numbers. 
‘ ‘ This  is  a ranching  country  extend- 
“ ing  far  into  the  mountain  valleys 
“west  of  the  Gold  Range  on  both 
“sides  of  the  railway,  and  is  _ one 
“of  the  garden  spots  of  British 
“ Columbia.” 

Kamloops— Alt.  1,160  feet.— Pop.  2, 000. 
Divisional  point  and  principal  town 
in  the  Thompson  River  Valley,  begun 
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years  ago  around  a Hudson’s  Bay 
post.  The  north  fork  of  the  Thomp- 
son comes  down  from  the  mountains 
200  miles  northward,  and  here  joins 
the  main  river.  It  is  a beautiful 
spot,  whose  dry  invigorating  climate 
pre-eminently  makes  it  a desirable 
resort  for  sufferers  from  pulmonary 
troubles.  The  broad  valleys  inter- 
sect at  right  angles.  There  is  a 
background  of  bordering  hills,  and 
fine  groves  line  both  banks  of  the 
streams.  Steamboats  are  on  the 
river,  and  sawmills  briskly  at  work, 
Chinese  labor  being  largely  em- 
ployed. The  triangular  space  be- 
tween the  rivers  opposite  Kamloops, 
is  an  Indian  reservation,  overlooked 
by  St.  Paul’s  Mountain.  The  prin- 
cipal industry  around  Kamloops  is 
grazing,  since  the  hills  are  covered 
with  most  nutritious  “bunch-grass,” 
and  agriculture  and  fruit  raising 
flourish  wherever  irrigation  is 
practicable,  but  recently  the  country 
has  developed  into  a promising 
mining  region. 
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Cherry  Creek — Just  below  Kamloops 
the  Thompson  widens  out  into  Kam- 
loops Lake,  a broad,  beautiful,  hill- 
girt  sheet  of  water,  along  the  south 
shore  of  which  the  railway  runs 
some  twenty  miles.  Half-way  a 
series  of  mountain  spurs  project 
into  the  lake,  and  are  pierced  by 
numerous  tunnels,  one  following 
the  other  in  close  succession.  At 
Savonas  the  lake  ends,  the  moun- 
tains draw  near 
and  the  series 
of  Thompson 
River  canons 


Savonas 

Pennys 


is  entered,  leading  westward  to  the 
Fraser  through  marvellous  scenery. 
Quicksilver  mines  of  great  value 
are  being  operated  in  this  locality. 
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Ashcroft— Alt. 
1,075  ft. 

Basque 

Spats  um 


Ashe7‘oft  (pop. 
1,000)  has  de- 
veloped into  a 
busy  town, 
being  the  point 
of  departure  for 
Cariboo  and  Omineca  gold-fields  in 
the  northern  interior  of  British 
Columbia.  Trains  of  freight  wag- 
gons drawn  by  long  strings  of  pack 
mules  laden  with  merchandise  de- 
part from  and  arrive  here  almost 
daily.  There  are  extensive  cattle 
ranches  in  the  vicinity,  and  con- 
siderable farming  is  done.  Three 
miles  beyond  Ashcroft  the  hills 
press  close  upon  the  Thompson 
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River,  which  cuts  its  way  through 
a winding  gorge  of  almost  terrifying 
gloom  and  desolation,  fitly  named 
the  Black  Canon.  Emerging,  the 
train  follows  the  river  as  it  meanders 
swiftly  among  the  round-topped, 
treeless  and  water-cut  hills.  At 

Spence’s  Bridge 
the  old  waggon 
road  up  this 
valley  to  the 
Cariboo  gold 
country  crosses 
the  river,  and 
the  railway  crosses  here  the  mouth 
of  the  Nicola  River,  whose  valley 
southward  is  an  important  grazing 
and  ranching  region.  Below  this 
point  the  scenery  becomes  very 
striking  and  peculiar.  The  train 
runs  upon  a sinuous  ledge  cut  out  of 
the  bare  hills  on  the  irregular  south 
side  of  the  stream,  where  the  head- 
lands are  penetrated  by  tunnels, 
and  the  ravines  spanned  by  lofty 
bridges,  and  the  Thompson,  in  the 
purity  of  a trout  brook,  whirls  down 
its  winding  torrent  path  as  green  as 
an  emerald.  Sometimes  the  banks 
are  rounded  cream- white  slopes ; 
next,  cliffs  of  richest  yellow, streaked 
and  dashed  with  maroon,  jut  out ; 
then  masses  of  solid  rust-red  earth, 
suddenly  followed  by  an  olive  green 
grass  slope  or  some  white  exposure. 
With  this  fantastic  colour,  to  which 
the  brilliant  emerald  river  opposes 
a striking  contrast,  and  over  which 
bends  a sky  of  deepest  violet,  there 
is  the  additional  interest  of  great 
height  and  breadth  of  prospect,  and 
a constantly  changing  grotesque- 
ness of  form,  caused  by  the  wearing 
down  of  rocks  of  unequal  hardness, 
by  water  and  wind,  into  towers  and 
monuments,  goblins  and  griffins. 
The  strange  forms  and  gaudy  hues 
of  the  rocks  and  scantily  herbaged 
terraces  impress  themselves  most 
strongly  on  the  memory.  Five  miles 
beyond  Drynoch,  Nicomen,  a little 
mining  town  is  seen,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  gold  was 
first  discovered  in  British  Columbia, 
in  1857.  The  mountains  now  draw 
together  again,  and  the  railway 
winds  along  their  face  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  struggling  river.  This 
is  the  Thompson  Canon.  The  gorge 
rapidly  narrows  and  deepens,  and 
the  scenery  becomes  wild  beyond 
description . The  frowning  cliffs 
opposite  are  mottled  and  streaked  in 
many  striking  colours,  and  now  and 
then  through  breaks  in  the  high 
escarpment,  snowy  peaks  are  seen 
glistening  above  the  clouds.  At 
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Lytton,  a small 
trading  town, 
the  canon  sud- 
denly widens 
to  admit  the 
Fraser,  the  chief  river  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  comes  down  from  the 
north  between  two  great  lines  of 
mountain  peaks,  and  whose  turbid 
flood  soon  absorbs  the  bright  green 
waters  of  the  Thompson.  The  rail- 
way now  enters  the  canon  of  the 
united  rivers,  and  the  scene  be- 
comes even  wilder  than  before.  Six 
miles  below  Lytton  the  train  crosses 
the  Fraser  by  a steel  cantilever 
bridge,  high  above  the  water, 
plunges  into  a tunnel  and  shortly 
emerges  at  Kanaka.  The  line  now 
follows  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
canon,  with  the  river  surging  and 
swirling  far  below.  The  old  G overn- 
ment  road,  built  in  the  early  60’s 
and  abandoned  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway,  attracts  attention  all 
along  the  Fraser  and  Thompson 
valleys.  Usually  twisting  and 
turning  about  the  cliffs,  it  some- 
times ventures  down  to  the  river’s 
side,  whence  it  is  quickly  driven 
by  an  angry  turn  of  the  waters. 
Six  miles  below  Kanaka,  where  it 
follows  the  cliffs  opposite  to  the 
railway,  it  is  forced  to  the  height 
of  a thousand  feet  above  the  river, 
and  is  pinned  by  seemingly  slender 
sticks  to  the  face  of  a gigantic 
precipice.  The  canon  alternately 
widens  and  narrows.  Indians  are 
seen  on  projecting  rocks  down  at 
the  water’s  edge,  spearing  salmon 
or  scooping  them  out  with  dip-nets, 
and  in  sunny  spots  the  salmon  are 
drying  on  poles.  Chinamen  are  seen 
on  the  occasional  sand  or  gravel 
bars  washing  for  gold;  and  irregu- 
lar Indian  farms  or  villages,  with 
their  quaint  and  barbarously  decor- 
ated graveyards,  alternate  with 
the  groups  of  huts  of  the  Chinese. 
A charming  chalet  hotel  makes 

North  Be  nd 


North  Bend 

425  ft. 


-Alt. 


Spuzzum 


(a  division- 
al point)  a 
desirable  and 
delightful  stop- 
ping-place for  tourists  who  wish  to 
see  more  of  the  Fraser  Canon  than 
is  possible  from  the  trains.  At 
Boston  Bar,  a few  miles  below, 
where  mining  operations  are  carried 
on,  the  principal  canon  of  the 
Fraser  commences,  and  from  here 
to  Yale,  23  miles,  the  scenery  is  not 
only  intensely  interesting  but  start- 
ling. It  has  been  well  described  as 
“matchless.”  The  great  river  is 
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The 

great 

canon 


forced  between  vertical  walls  of 
black  rocks  where,  repeatedly 
thrown  back  upon  itself  by  oppos- 
ing cliffs,  or  broken  by  ponderous 
masses  of  fallen  rock,  it  madly  foams 
and  roars.  Ten  miles  below  North 
Bend  is  Hell  Gate,  near  which  a 
projecting  narrow  rock  is  called 
Lady  Dufferin’s  Walk.  The  rail- 
way is  cut  into  the  cliffs  200  feet  or 
more  above,  and  the  jutting  spurs 
of  rock  are  pierced  by  tunnels  in 
close  succession.  Near  Spuzzum  the 
Government  road,  as  if  seeking  com- 
pany in  this  awful  place,  crosses  the 
chasm  by  a suspension  bridge  to  the 
side  of  the  railway,  and  keeps  with 
it,  above  or  below,  to  Yale.  Ten 
miles  below  Spuzzum  the  enormous 
cliffs  apparently  shut  together  and 
seem  to  bar  the  way.  The  river 
makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  left, 
and  the  railway,  turning  to  the 
right,  disappears  into  a long  tunnel, 
emerging  into  daylight  and  rejoin- 
ing the  river  at  Yale. 
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Yale — Alt.  200  ft.  Yale  is  the  head 

Hope— Alt.  200  ft.  of  , navigation 

and  was  f o r- 
merly  an  outfitting  point  for  miners 
and  ranchmen  northward.  It 
occupies  a bench  above  the  river  in 
a deep  c%d  cle  sac  in  the  mountains, 
which  rise  abruptly  and  to  a great 
height  on  all  sides.  Indian  huts  are 
seen  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  in 
the  village  a conspicuous  Joss-house 
indicates  the  presence  of  Chinamen, 
who  are  seen  washing  gold  on  the 
river  bars  for  a long  way  below 
Yale.  Across  the  river  from  Hope 
Station  is  the  village  of  the  same 
name— a mining  town  and  trading- 
post,  whence  trails  lead  over  the 
mountains  in  different  directions. 
Southwestward  may  be  seen  Hope 
Peaks,  where  great  bodies  of  silver 
ore  are  exposed,  and  only  awaiting 
suitable  fuel  to  be  worked  profit- 
ably. Below  Hope  is  the  bottom- 
less Devil’s  Lake.  The  canon 
widens  out,  and  is  soon  succeeded 
by  a broad,  level  valley  with  rich 
soil  and  heavy  timber.  The  rude 
Indian  farms  give  place  to  broad, 
well -cultivated  fields,  which  become 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  vege- 
tation of  all  kinds  rapidly  increases 
in  luxuriance  as  the  Pacific  is 
approached. 
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iii  the  vicinity. 1 At  Agassiz,  over- 
looked by  Mt.  Che-am,  is  a Govern- 
ment experimental  farm  where 
fruit  and  grain  are  grown  in  great 


Harrison 

Nicomen 


variety.  At 
Harrison  Sta- 
tion the  Harri- 


son River  is  crossed  just  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Fraser.  Until 
the  opening  of  the  Fraser  route,  in 
1864,  the  only  access  to  the  northern 
interior  of  the  province  was  by  way 
of  the  Harrison  Valley.  A few  miles 
beyond  Nicomen,  Mount  Baker 
comes  into  view  on  the  left,  fifty 
miles  away,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington— a beautiful  isolated  cone, 
rising  14,000  feet  above  the  railway 
level . 

From  Mission 
June,  a branch 
line  crosses  the 
Fraser  River 
and  runs  to  the 
inter  national 
boundary  line 
where  rail  connection  is  made  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  United  States. 
Eight  miles  beyond,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Stave  River , the  finest  view  of  Mt. 
Baker  is  had,  looking  back  and  up 
the  Fraser,  which  has  now  become 
a smooth  and  mighty  river.  The 
celebrated  Pitt  Meadows  are  tra- 
versed and  a couple  of  miles  before 
reaching  New  Westminster  Junc- 
tion, the  Pitt  River  is  crossed.  Im- 
mense trees  are  now  frequent,  and 
their  size  is  indicated  by  the  enor- 
mous stumps  near  the  railway. 


iVSission  June. 
Whonnock 
Haney 
Hammond 


New  Westminster 
June. 

(New  Westmin- 
ster) 


Divergence  o f 
branch  line  to 
the  important 
town  of  New 
W e s t m inster 


on  the  Fraser  River,  nine  miles  dis- 
tant. The  town  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  salmon  canning  industry, 
which  is  represented  by  a dozen  or 
more  extensive  establishments.  It 
has  also  large  sawmills,  the  product 
of  which  is  shipped  largely  to 
China,  South  America,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Australia,  and  the 
Provincial  Asylum  and  Peniten- 
tiary are  located  here. 


Port  fVSoody 
Hastings 


Port  Moody,  at 
the  head  of 
Burrard  Inlet, 
was  for  a time 
the  terminus  of  the  railway.  From 
here  to  Vancouver  the  railway 
follows  the  south  shore  of  the  inlet, 
and  the  outlook  is  most  delightful. 
Snow-tipped  mountains,  beautiful  in 
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form  and  color,  rise  opposite,  and 
are  vividly  reflected  in  the  mirror- 
like waters  of  the  deep-set  inlet.  At 
intervals  along  the  heavily  wooded 
shores  are  mills  with  villages  around 
them,  and  with  ocean  steamships 
and  sailing  craft  loading  with  sawn 
timber  for  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  and  towering 
high  above,  are  gigantic  trees, 
twenty,  thirty  and  even  forty  feet 
around.  Passing  Hastings , formerly 
a watering-place,  the  young  city  of 
Vancouver  soon  appears. 
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Vancouver — Pop.  26,196. — The  Pacific 
terminus  of  the  railway.  Until  May, 
1886,  its  site  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  From  May  to  July  its 
growth  was  most  rapid,  but  in  July, 
a fire,  spreading  from  the  surround- 
ing forest,  swept  away  every  house 
but  one  in  the  place,  and,  with  this 
one  exception,  every  building  now 
seen  has  been  made  since  that  time. 
The  city  fronts  on  Burrard  Inlet, 
and  extends  across  a strip  of  land  to 
English  Bay,  along  the  shore  of 
which  it  is  now  reaching  out.  The 
situation  is  most  perfect  as  regards 
picturesqueness,  natural  drainage, 
harbor  facilities  and  commercial 
advantages.  It  has  already  exten- 
sive wharves  and  warehouses ; many 
hotels,  the  Vancouver  being  a splen- 
did structure  and  handsomely  ap- 
pointed ; churches,  schools,  etc.  It 
has  many  buildings  of  brick  and 
granite,  and  some  of  its  private 
residences  would  do  credit  to  cities 
of  a century’s  growth.  It  has  many 
miles  of  asphalt  streets,  and  is 
lighted  both  by  gas  and  by  elec- 
tricity. An  ample  supply  of  pure 
water  is  provided  by  means  of  pipes 
laid  under  the  inlet  from  a mountain 
stream  opposite.  There  is  a regu- 
lar steamship  service  to  Victoria, 
Nanaimo  and  San  Francisco,  to 
China  and  Japan,  to  Sydney, 
Australia  via  Honolulu,  H.i.,  and 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  and  Puget 
Sound  and  Alaskan  ports,  it  be- 
ing one  of  the  principal  points 
of  departure  on  the  coast  for  the 
Klondike,  Cape  Nome  and  other 
northern  gold-fields,  and  an  outfit- 
ting headquarters  for  miners  and 
prospectors.  Vancouver  is  the  Cana- 
dian gateway  to  the  Orient,  and 
the  Great  White  Empresses  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  make  regular  sail- 
ings to  Japanese  and  Chinese  ports 
and  to  Hong  Kong,  from  which  the 
tour  around  the  world  may  be  con- 
tinued by  other  steamship  lines. 
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The  country  south,  towards  the 
Fraser,  has  fine  farms,  and  is  especi- 
ally adapted  to  fruit  growing.  The 
coal  supply  comes  from  Nanaimo, 
directly  across  the  Straits  of  Georgia, 
and  almost  within  sight.  The  scen- 
ery all  about  is  magnificent — the 
Cascade  Mountains  near  at  hand  at 
the  north  ; the  mountains  of  Van- 
couver Island  across  the  water  at 
the  west ; the  Olympics  at  the  south- 
west ; and  Mt.  Baker  looming  up  at 
the  southeast.  Stanley  Park  is  a 
magnificent  public  pleasure  resort. 
Opportunities  for  sport  are  un- 
limited at  no  great  distance — moun- 
tain goats,  bear  and  deer  in  the  hills 
along  the  inlet ; trout-fishing  in  the 
mountain  streams ; and  sea-fishing 
in  endless  variety ; and  Capilano 
Canon,  a few  miles  across  the  Nar- 
rows, affords  a pleasant  outing. 

From  Vancouver  the  R.M.S.S. 
Empress  of  India  will  be  taken 
across  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  to 
Victoria. 
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Victoria. — Pop.  20,821 . — Capital  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  charmingly  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Van- 
couver Island,  overlooking  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific,  and 
beyond  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  the 
mainland.  Across  the  strait  are 
the  beautiful  Olympic  Mountains, 
and  far  away  at  the  east  the 
white  cone  of  Mt.  Baker  is  con- 
spicuous. The  climate  is  that  of 
the  south  of  England,  and  the  town 
is  peculiarly  English  in  all  its 
characteristics.  Besides  the  magni- 
ficent Government  buildings,  which 
rank  amongst  the  handsomest  in 
America,  the  city  has  many  fine 
public  and  private  structures, 
among  them  a large  and  well  ap- 
pointed opera  house.  Beacon  Hill 
Park  affords  a fine  view  of  the 
waters  and  mountains  on  every  side. 
The  city  has  an  extensive  trade 
and  many  large  commercial  houses, 
which  do  a very  large  outfitting 
trade  for  the  Klondike.  The  Chinese 
quarter  is  always  interesting  to 
visitors.  A railway  extends  north- 
easterly 70  miles  to  the  great  coal- 
mines at  Nanaimo.  Esquimalt  Har- 
bor, two  miles  from  Victoria,  is  the 
British  naval  station  and  rendez- 
vous on  the  North  Pacific,  with 
naval  storehouses,  workshops,  grav- 
ing docks,  etc.  A number  of  men- 
of-war  are  to  be  found  there  at  all 
times,  and  immense  fortifications 
are  being  constructed. 

Other  £ tries  Owned  and  Operated  bp  the 
Canadian  ^Pacific  Railway  Co’y. 


N addition  to  its  main  transcontinental  line,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  has  many  other  lines  throughout 
the  various  Provinces  of  Canada.  These  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  : — 

From  Montreal  to  St.  John.  N.B.,  through  Southern  Quebec 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  St.  John  is  one 
of  the  principal  Canadian  seaports,  being  specially  noted  for  its 
exports  of  lumber.  It  is  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  famous  for  its 
high  tides.  A number  of  Canadian  Pacific  Branch  Railways 
also  traverse  Northern  and  Western  New  Brunswick,  reaching 
amongst  other  places  St.  Andrew’s-by-the-Sea,  a popular  Canadian 
watering-place,  Fredericton,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  and  the 
hunting-grounds  on  the  St.  John  River.  The  road  from  Montreal 
to  St.  John  is  known  as  the  Short  Line,  and  was  built  in  order  to 
bring  Quebec  and  Ontario  and  the  Western  Provinces  into  more 
direct  connection  with  the  Maritime  Provinces  than  was  afforded 
by  the  longer  route  of  the  Government  Railway.  It  runs  through 
prosperous  towns,  such  as  Sherbrooke  and  Lennoxville,  and  carries 
a great  deal  of  the  winter  export  and  import  traffic  of  Canada. 

Uhroagh  the  dCaurentians 

From  Montreal  branches  also  lead  through  the  Laurentian 
Mountains,  to  the  north  and  east  amongst  pine  forests,  rivers  and 
lakes,  frequented  by  sportsmen  and  health-seekers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Continent.  This  region  contains  hundreds  of  sawmills,  and 
the  settler  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  lumberman.  There  are 
some  prosperous  mining  industries,  including  phosphate  and  mica. 
One  of  the  greatest  water-powers  in  the  world  is  at  Shawenegan, 
reached  by  a branch  line  from  the  quaint  old  town  of  Three  Rivers. 
The  pulp  and  paper  manufactured  there  on  an  immense  scale  are 
exported  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

TJhrough  the  ^Province  of  Ontario 

From  Montreal  to  Toronto  and  Windsor,  passing  through  some 
of  the  best  farming  and  fruit  growing  districts  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  other  Canadian  Pacific  lines  reach  Hamilton  and 
Niagara  Falls  ; others  again  run  to  Owen  Sound  on  the  Georgian 
Bay,  the  Eastern  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  fleet  on 
the  Upper  Lakes,  and  to  various  points  in  the  northwestern 
peninsula  of  Ontario. 


7Jh rough  Western  Canada 


From  Winnipeg  branch  lines  run  in  all  directions  through 
the  wheat-fields  of  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia.  Threshing  will  be 
nearly  over  by  the  time  the  Royal  Party  arrives  in  this  section 
of  the  Dominion,  but  no  doubt  the  glare  of  the  burning  straw- 
stacks  on  the  prairie  will  be  seen  at  night,  whilst  in  daytime 
the  settler  will  be  found  hard  at  work  preparing  the  land  for 
sowing  next  spring.  This  season  Manitoba  and  the  Territories 
have  produced  60,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  20,000,000  bushels  of 
other  grain,  and  will  probably  ship  75,000  cattle  and  horses  to  the 
older  provinces  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  dairying  industry  is 
also  a great  source  of  revenue  to  the  settlers.  Thirty  years  ago 
they  contained  not  more  than  a mere  handful  of  white  inhabitants, 
and  buffalo -hunting  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Metis,  half- 
breds  and  Indians.  To-day  the  buffalo  is  extinct,  his  “runs  ” being 
occupied  by  cattle-ranches,  wheat-fields  and  dairy  farms.  The 
census  taken  this  year  shows  a population  of  nearly  500,000 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  catching  of 
whitefish  and  sturgeon  is  the  important  industry  on  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  other  inland  waters.  The  Canadian  Northwest  is  a 
grand  place  for  sportsmen  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ; its  rivers  and 
lakes  abound  with  wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  snipe,  etc.,  the  prairie 
chicken  is  found  everywhere,  while  herds  of  antelope  and  moose 
swarm  in  the  regions  lying  north  of  the  present  zone  of  settlement . 

From  Dunmore,  on  the  great  plains,  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  runs  through  the  ranching 
districts  of  Southern  Alberta  to  the  coal  and  gold  and  silver-lead 
mines  of  the  Kootenay.  This  branch,  which  now  runs  as  far  as 
Kootenay  Landing,  will  some  day  be  pushed  further  west  to  make 
connection  with  the  main  transcontinental  line  near  the  Pacific 
Coast,  thus  serving  as  a duplicate  alternative  route  through  the 
mountains.  The  country  which  it  traverses  was  little  more  than 
a wilderness  four  years  ago.  Now  it  is  the  seat  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains  of  splendid  irrigation  works,  rich  farms, 
extensive  ranches  and  large  coal  mines ; while  in  the  different, 
ranges  some  of  the  most  productive  gold  and  silver-lead  mines  in 
North  America  are  in  operation.  Branch  lines  tap  all  the  important 
mining  centres  of  British  Columbia  and  carry  the  yield  of  its  famous 
fruit  farms  to  market,  besides  opening  up  to  the  sportsman  the 
haunts  of  its  big  game— the  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat,  elk, 
grizzly  bear,  etc.  This  Province  has  made  excellent  progress  of  late, 
and  has  now  a population  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand. 

Altogether  the  mileage  operated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
in  main  line  and  branches,  now  aggregates  10,333  miles. 


The  operations  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  are 
not  confined  to  land  travel . Its  fleets  sail  upon  the  Great  Lakes  of 
America,  on  the  inland  waters  of  British  Columbia  and  through 
the  coast  channels  northward  to  Alaska  and  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  By  these,  water  communication  is  established  between 
points  in  Canada,  some  of  which  are  also  provided  with  railway 
facilities,  and  the  ocean  service  is  a potent  factor  in  the  expansion 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  with  the  Far  East. 


Service 


CABIN  PLAN 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY’S 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIPS 

“ Empress  of  India,  ” “ Empress  of  China,  ” “ Empress  of  J apan . ” 

Canada,  Japan,  China 


TJhe  Z7rans~  ^Pacific  Service 

The  R.  M.  S.  S.  “Empress  of  India,”  “Empress  of  China”  and 
“Empress  of  Japan,”  which  form  the  Empress  Line,  sail  between 
Vancouver  and  Japanese  and  Chinese  ports  and  Hong  Kong,  from 
which  point  the  circuit  of  the  globe  can  be  continued  by 
connecting  steamships.  The  Empresses  were  built  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  under  Admiralty  supervision,  and,  each  designed  to  carry 
14  guns,  can  be  transformed,  if  needed,  into  armed  cruisers  or  troop- 
ships within  forty-eight  hours.  They  are  uniformly  of  6,000  tons 
burthen  and  10,000  horse-power,  with  a length  of  485  feet  and 
51  feet  beam.  The  propulsion  is  by  twin  screws,  and  a speed  of 
19  knots  an  hour  is  attainable.  The  usual  time  occupied  in  making 
the  round  trip  between  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong,  including  stop- 
pages at  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Woosung  (Shanghai)  and 
Hong  Kong,  a total  distance  of  12,600  miles,  is  51  days,  but  a record 
run  was  made  across  the  Pacific  from  Yokohama  to  Vancouver  in 
10  days,  13  hours  and  10  minutes,  on  which  occasion  the  Japanese 
mails  were  landed  in  London  via  Canada  in  21  days.  The  Empresses 
are  manned  from  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  carry  Chinese 
servants  and  stokers. 

There  is  another  service  by  the  Company’s  Steamships 
“Athenian”  and  “Tartar”  between  Vancouver  and  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Russian  ports.  Other  steamships  belonging  to  the 
Company  furnish  a service  through  the  fringe  of  islands  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast,  1,000  miles  to  Skagway,  from  which  Dawson 
and  other  points  in  the  Yukon  are  reached  by  railway  and  river. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Yukon,  although  development  work  is 
only  in  an  early  stage,  is  marvellous,  the  output  for  the  past  year 
being  estimated  at  $22,000,000. 


On  British  Columbia* s Snland  7l/aters 

On  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers  of  British  Columbia — on  Lakes 
Kootenay,  Slocan,  Arrow,  Trout  and  Okanagan  and  on  the  Col- 
umbia and  Kootenay  rivers — the  Company  has  a fleet  of  seventeen 
passenger  and  freight  vessels,  which  furnish  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  different  mining  camps  of  the  Kootenay  region 
and  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Okanagan.  These  are  nearly  all  light- 
draught  stern-wheelers  especially  adapted  for  a lake  and  river  ser- 
vice. The  Company  owns  also  a number  of  large  barges  for 
carrying  loaded  trains,  without  breaking  bulk,  over  miles  of  these 
inland  waterways. 


On  the  7/pper  jCaAes 

The  Company  has  three  steel  steamers,  the  “ Alberta,”  “ Atha- 
basca ” and  “Manitoba,”  running  on  the  Upper  Lakes  between 
Owen  Sound,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Fort  William.  They  carry 
thousands  of  passengers  every  season,  together  with  a great  deal  of 
merchandise  and  wheat.  The  forty-hour  trip  up  or  down  is  full 
of  interest— the  beautiful  waters  of  Lake  Huron  and  St.  Mary’s 
river,  the  immense  locks  of  the  Canadian  and  American  canals  at 
the  “Soo”  through  which  annually  passes  a tonnage  double  that 
of  the  Suez,  and  the  majestic  cliffs  and  promontories  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Situated  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  “ Soo  ” possesses  one  of  the  greatest  water-powers  of  the  world. 
Fort  William  was  an  important  rendezvous  of  the  early  fur  traders  ; 
to-day  it  is  engaged  chiefly  in  receiving  and  reshipping  the  wheat 
grown  on  the  western  plains. 


Some  of  the  Company*  s other  interests 

The  Company,  besides,  operates  a vast  telegraph  system  cover- 
ing the  Dominion,  in  connection  with  far-reaching  cable  com- 
panies, which  brings  the  entire  civilized  world  in  close  electric 
touch  with  Canada,  and  its  Parcel  Express  Company  has  exten- 
sive ramifications  in  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  It  also  operates 
a sleeping  and  dining  car  service,  and  its  system  of  hotels 
stretching  across  the  continent  includes  the  famed  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac  at  Quebec,  the  Place  Viger  at  Montreal,  the  Kaministiquia 
at  Fort  William,  and  the  Vancouver  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  besides 
several  hotels  at  points  of  vantage  in  the  mountains  : — The  Banff 
Springs  Hotel  in  the  Canadian  National  Park,  the  Mount  Stephen 
House  at  Field,  B.C.,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  the  Glacier 
House  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Glacier  of  the  Selkirks,  the  Hotel 
Sicamous  on  Shuswap  Lake,  the  gateway  to  the  Okanagan  Valley, 
and  the  Fraser  Canon  House  at  North  Bend,  B.C.,  near  the  wild 
canons  of  that  great  western  waterway. 
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